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U^HE  way  to  succeed  is  to  prepare  for  success, 
and  this  centering  of  your  thought  and  time 
and  energy  in  one  direction  is  the  mental  macadam 
that  the  road  of  life  needs  to  make  the  going  easier.” 
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The  Living  Endowment  Plan 

Can  it  be  safely  assumed  that  all  of  the  old  students  of  Oberlin 
College  already  know  and  fully  understand  the  plan  behind  the  Liv- 
ing Endowment  Union?  May  there  not  be  advantage  resulting  from 
a frequent  re-stating  of  the  scheme  ? True,  the  aim  seems  quite 
apparent  in  the  very  name.  But,  briefly  stated,  the  plan  is 
for  a union  of  many  old  students,  both  graduates  and  non-graduates, 
in  the  matter  of  each  pledging  payment  annually  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Oberlin  College,  for  current  expenses,  such  amount  as  he  may  be  able 
to  give,  no  matter  how  small,  the  same  being  equal  to  a five  per  cent, 
interest  on  a specified,  so-called,  endowment  principal,  which  annual 
amount  pledged  may  be  rescinded,  at  any  time,  at  the  option  of  the 
giver,  after  due  notification  to  the  Treasurer. 

UNION  : — Union  of  whom?  Old  students,  whether  graduates, 
or  not.  All  are  welcomed.  There  is  nothing  of  the  exclusive  char- 
acter about  it.  The  College,  on  its  part,  makes  special  point,  that  “the 
connection  thus  obtained  between  student  and  itself  is  more  valuable 
than  the  amount  of  the  pledge.”  The  Union,  on  its  part,  eagerly  ad- 
mits and  welcomes  into  its  membership  all  who  are  willing  to  join  in 
the  one  common  purpose  of  doing  a little  something  annually,  that 
will  manifest  a portion  of  the  appreciation  felt  for  not  only  the  old 
time,  but  the  all-time  help  received  at  the  hands  of  Alma  Mater.  “In 
union  there  is  strength”  is  a saying  that  has  always  proved  true  from 
time  immemorial,  and  is  once  again  increasingly  verified  in  this  plan, 
as  later  figures  will  show.  To  be  a member  of  this  Union  means  a 
solid,  sure,  recognized,  personal  place  in,  and  identification  with,  a 
movement  of  permanent  value.  One  becomes  a happy  and  assured 
part  of  an  organized  whole,  and  may  immediately  and  legitimately 
feel  a deep,  personal  satisfaction  that  his  membership  definitely 
counts  in  influence  and  support;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  joy  of 
association  with  the  many  old  mates  and  friends,  who,  stirred  by  the 
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same  thought,  are  moving  along  in  good,  faithful,  steady,  strong 
current,  bringing  love  and  loyalty,  encouragment  and  life,  to  the  dear 
old  College. 

ENDOWMENT : — One  says,  “I  can’t  do  much,  and  what  is  the 
use  bothering  about  it?”  Each  little  counts.  The  College  appreci- 
ates the  fact  of  your  name.  It  means  remembrance,  sympathy,  af- 
fection, and  the  small  annual  contribution  steadily  continued  thruout 
the  years  result  in  something  substantial.  The  “drop  in  the  bucket” 
need  not  be  “swallowed”  and  “lost  sight  of.”  Arrangement  prob- 
ably can  be  made  whereby  a cumulative  receipt  can  be  given  annu- 
ally covering  both  previous  and  present  payments,  thus  fully  show- 
ing the  increasing  accomplishment  of  givers.  One  can  have  proper 
and  keen  enjoyment  in  watching  the  sum  total  of  his  own  contribu- 
tion grow,  from  year  to  year. 

We  are  informed  that  members  now  on  the  list  number  seven 
hundred  sixty,  an  increase  of  two  hundred  thirty  nine  over  the 
total  membership  of  last  year.  Also  the  contributions  are  now  $3, 
436.00  which  is  $684.93  rnore  than  that  of  the  year  before.  The 
amount  now  realized  is  counted  as  “an  income  equal  to  an  interest  on 
an  endowment  of”  $68,000.00,  in  round  numbers,  a very  respectable 
sum. 

Also  the  movement  has  resulted  in  “several  gifts  representing 
the  principal  of  the  pledge  rather  than  simply  the  interest,  and  which 
by  a recent  vote  of  the  Prudential  Committee  have  been  made  the 
nucleus  of  an  Endowment  Union  Fund.  While  this  is  only  an  inci- 
dental benefit,  and  one  that  was  not  contemplated  in  the  original  idea, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  its  total  from  year  to  year.  Also  it  would 
be  of  keenest  interest  to  note  from  time  to  time,  if  it  may  be  reported, 
the  cumulative  total  of  all,  that  has  been  realized  from  the  very  be- 
ginning from  the  original  aim  of  the  Union,  viz.,  “to  defray  running 
expenses.” 

LIVING : — This  is  life.  Life  is  awakened  and  continued  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm.  Giving  begets  loving,  and  opens  the  way  for 
larger  things.  This  is  a universal  principle  that  cannot  fail.  Out- 
siders, observing  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  old  students  of  Oberhn 
College  must,  and,  in  time,  will  be  influenced  "to  lend  a hand”  for  its 
support  financially.  “The  steady  pull,  the  strong  pull,  and  the  pull 
nil  together,”  on  the  part  of  the  old  students,  will  inevitably  show  to 
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the  world  that  we  have  that  which  is  worth  working  for,  and  our  en- 
deavor will  become  wholesomely  contagious.  Even  now,  in  far  dis- 
tant Hawaii,  the  so-called  “Oberlin  Idea”  (Living  Endowment)  has 
been  adopted  and  used  for  needed  purposes  there,  which  fact,  while 
not  bringing  immediate  direct  financial  advantage  to  us  here,  surely 
does  accomplish  a certain  amount  of  favorable  mention  and  free  ad- 
vertising. 

What  an  influence  and  power  would  result  from  a membership 
of  20,000  or  more  to  our  Living  Endowment  Union ! 

William  A.  Bowen,  ’78 
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Notes  on  the  Founders  of  Oberlin  College 

President  Fairchild  tells  us  (Oberlin,  the  Colony  and  the  College,  p. 
10)  “John  J.  Shipherd  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Zebulon  R.  Ship- 
herd  and  Elizabeth  B.  Shipherd,  and  was  born  in  West  Gran- 
ville, Washington  County,  New  York,  March  28,  1802. 

This  statement  is  strictly  correct  in  every  detail  except  as  to  the 
place  of  birth.  The  place  may  be  accurately  described  according  to 
the  nomenclature  of  seventy-five  years  ago ; but  the  modern  investi- 
gator finds  himself  confused  by  it.  Washington  County  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Bennington  and  Rutland  Counties,  Vermont ; and  on 
the  west,  by  the  upper  Hudson  and  Lake  George,  for  the  most  part. 
At  the  north,  it  stretches  almost  to  Ticonderoga  and  the  outlet  of 
Lake  George ; this  northern  peninsula  being  shut  in  by  Lake  George 
on  one  side,  and  the  upper  part  of  Lake  Champlain  on  the  other.  The 
town  of  Washington  County  which  is  best  known  in  the  west  is 
Whitehall,  which  lies  at  the  south  end  of  this  narrow  channel  of 
Lake  Champlain. 

Of  the  seventeen  towns  of  Washington  County,  Granville  had, 
in  1890,  the  largest  population ; but  in  1900  it  was  exceeded  by  an- 
other town  which  had  grown  more  rapidly.  Granville  lies  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  county,  where  it  borders  upon  Rutland  County, 
Vermont.  It  contains  no  less  than  five  villages  which  bear  the  name 
of  Granville.  Much  the  largest  of  these  is  Granville  proper.  This  is 
a village  of  2,700  people;  and  contains  more  than  half  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  town.  Granville  lies  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
Railroad,  between  Rutland  and  Eagle  Bridge,  New  York.  The  road 
follows  for  some  distance  the  line  between  New  York  and  Vermont; 
and,  just  south  of  Granville,  crosses  the  boundary  into  Vermont,  and 
touches  the  two  Vermont  villages  of  West  Pawlet  and  Rupert.  A 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  Granville  is  South  Granville ; two  miles  to 
the  north  is  Middle  Granville;  four  miles  further  to  the  north  and  a 
little  to  the  west  is  North  Granville;  and  two  miles  still  further  to 
the  west  is  West  Granville.  Zebulon  Shipherd  lived  in  North  Gran- 
ville, at  least  from  1787  to  a date  long  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  John 
J. ; and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  was  born  in  what  is  now  called 
North  Granville ; though  at  the  time  of  his  birth  it  may  have  been 
called  West  Granville. 

Zebulon  R.  Shipherd  was  a lawyer,  a judge,  a prominent  Free 
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Mason,  a member  of  Congress  for  one  term,  and  clearly  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  prosperous  men  of  his  locality.  He  must  have 
moved  into  Washington  County  soon  after  the  terror  of  Burgoyne’s 
invasion  had  passed  by;  for  in  1787  he  built  the  finest  house  in  all 
Granville.  This  house  passed  into  hands  of  other  families,  but  it  was 
always  kept  in  fine  condition  by  repairs  and  remodelling,  so  that  it 
still  bore  the  name  of  the  finest  house  in  North  Granville,  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  April,  1907.  The  Free  Masons  have  the  belief 
that  in  this  house  was  organized  the  first  Masonic  Lodge  north  of 
Troy,  New  York,  but  it  is  of  more  interest  to  Oberlin  people  as  the 
birth-place  of  John  J.  Shipherd,  the  founder  of  Oberlin.  Judge 
Shipherd’s  financial  prosperity  in  comparatively  early  life  seems 
proved  by  his  ability  to  build  such  a home  at  such  an  early  date  as 
1787.  His  rank  as  a lawyer  and  his  reputation  as  a judge  seem 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  sent 
to  Congress  for  one  term,  1813-1815. 

The  Oberlin  Evangelist  of  November  24,  1841,  notices  the  death 
of  Judge  Shipherd  on  November  1,  1841 ; at  his  residence  in  Moriah, 
Essex  County,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  It  states  that  his 
end  was  peace,  and  that  it  was  understood  that  he  had  planned 
to  remove  to  Oberlin,  when  overtaken  by  death.  This  notice  seems 
to  fix  the  year  of  Shipherd’s  birth  as  1767.  If  the  date  of  his  build- 
ing in  North  Granville  is  correct,  and  it  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Masonic  records  and  traditions  of  the  village,  Shipherd  was  only 
twenty  years  old  when  he  built  his  home.  The  statements,  that  his 
end  was  in  peace,  and  that  he  had  hoped  to  remove  to  Oberlin,  would 
seem  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  earnest  Christian  character ; since 
these  statements  probably  originated  with  his  son,  John  J.  His 
death  at  Moriah,  Essex  County,  seems  to  prove  a removal  from 
North  Granville  some  seventy-five  miles  to  the  north,  to  Essex 
County.  The  date  or  the  occasion  for  this  removal  is  unknown  to 
me;  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1815,  when  Shipherd  re- 
turned from  Congress ; for  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  member 
of  Congress  ever  sent  from  Washington  County. 

I have  thus  far  been  unable  to  learn  anything  about  the  Judge’s 
wife,  the  mother  of  John  J.  Shipherd. 

In  the  youth  of  J.  J.  Shipherd,  North  Granville  was  the  seat  of 
an  Academy,  which,  for  many  years,  enjoyed  a very  high  reputation 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  Principal  of  this  Academy,  for  the 
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years  1806-1825,  was  Salem  Town,  whose  Readers,  Spellers  and 
Grammars  were  familiar  to  school  children  of  sixty  years  ago. 
Whether  J.  J.  Shipherd  ever  studied  in  this  Academy  in  his  native 
village,  I do  not  know;  but  if  he  did,  it  must  have  been  in  the  time 
of  this  veteran  and  successful  teacher. 

* * * * 

Philo  P.  Stewart  was  born  in  Sherman,  Fairfield  County,  Con- 
necticut, July  6,  1798;  and  so  was  nearly  four  years  older  than  Ship- 
herd.  Sherman  is  the  most  northerly  town  of  Fairfield  County,  in  a 
sort  of  pan-handle,  wedged  in  between  Litchfield  County,  and  New 
York  State.  The  elder  Stewart  was  a drinking  man ; and,  when  he 
died,  he  left  little  for  the  support  of  his  widow  and  children.  The 
widow  was  a Penfield  by  birth ; and  her  father  and  several  brothers 
had  removed  from  Connecticut  to  Pittsford,  Vermont.  When  P.  P. 
Stewart  was  ten  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  this  Vermont  home,  to 
be  brought  up  by  his  grandfather  Penfield.  When  Philo  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Pawlet,  Vermont,  where  an  uncle 
had  opened  a tannery  and  begun  harness  and  saddle  making.  Pawlet 
is  the  southwestern  town  of  Rutland  County,  Vermont.  The  New 
York  line  is  its  western  boundary;  and  just  beyond  that  boundary 
lies  the  New  York  town  of  Granville.  North  Granville,  where  young 
Shipherd  was  growing  up  when  Stewart  came  to  Pawlet,  is  twelve 
miles  distant.  Young  Stewart  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle  Penfield 
for  seven  years,  till  he  should  reach  his  majority;  and  the  object  of 
his  apprenticeship  was  to  learn  the  trade  of  the  saddle  and  harness 
maker.  The  house  which  Mr.  Penfield  built  in  Pawlet  is  still  stand- 
ing in  good  repair,  after  a life  of  a hundred  years.  From  the  hillock 
on  which  it  is  built  the  surrounding  hills  may  be  seen  in  all  their 
beauty.  The  tannery  and  the  saddle-shop  have  disappeared ; tho  there 

is  a tradition  that  parts,  at  least,  of  these  buildings  have  been  attach- 
ed to  various  out-buildings  of  the  farm-house.  One  of  the  conditions 
of  Stewart’s  apprenticeship  was  that  he  should  have  three  months  of 
“schooling”  every  year.  To  secure  this  “schooling,”  he  entered  the 
Pawlet  Academy;  and  here  he  met  Shipherd,  who  had  come  from 
his  home  over  the  state  line  for  a similar  purpose.  Stewart's  ap- 
prenticeship would  come  to  an  end  in  1819.  At  that  time  Shipherd 
would  be  only  seventeen  years  old  ; and  so  it  is  probable  that  the  boys 
became  acquainted  at  Pawlet  Academy  not  long  before  1819.  So 
far  as  I know,  all  the  education  that  Stewart  ever  received,  and  all 
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education  that  Shipherd  ever  received,  with  two  possible  exceptions, 
was  gained  in  this  Academy. 

The  two  possible  exceptions  in  Shipherd’s  training  are  these. 
We  know  that  some  years  later  Shipherd  studied  Theology  in  the 
family  of  Rev.  Josiah  Hopkins,  in  New  Haven,  Addison  County, 
Vermont.  It  is  very  probable  also  that,  before  he  came  to  Pawlet, 
Shipherd  had  enjoyed  some  years  of  instruction  in  Granville  Acad- 
emy. We  do  not  know  how  long  he  studied  in  Pawlet  Academy; 
but  it  may  not  have  been  longer  than  one  winter  term. 

If  Pawlet  Academy  was  almost  the  only  educational  institution 
known  to  these  young  men,  one  would  anticipate  that  it  would  have 
been  the  model  upon  which  they  would  have  moulded  the  new  insti- 
tution that  they  undertook  to  establish  in  the  woods  of  northern  Ohio. 
We  shall  see  that  to  a certain  degree  his  anticipation  meets  its  fulfill- 
ment. But  in  the  most  obvious  elements  of  organization,  few  insti- 
tution could  have  been  more  unlike  than  Pawlet  Academy  and  Ober- 
lin  Institute,  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  latter.  It  is  probabld 
that  the  School  Law  of  Vermont  a hundred  years  ago  did  not  au- 
thorize local  school  officers  to  levy  a tax  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in- 
struction in  any  subjects  beyond  the  most  elementary  studies;  little 
more,  in  fact,  than  the  “three  R’s.”  About  1802,  the  Pawlet  School 
Board,  perhaps  securing  authority  from  a Town  Meeting,  deter- 
mined to  build  a new  school-house ; and  to  build,  not  only  a single 
room  for  the  children  of  the  village,  but  to  add  a second  story,  where 
the  older  children  might  carry  their  education  further  than  the  ele- 
mentary branches  then  taught.  Accordingly,  such  a two-story  build- 
ing was  erected ; and,  after  engaging  some  one,  probably  a young 
lady  of  the  village,  to  teach  the  ordinary  district  school,  the  School 
Committee  in  some  way  found  a student  from  Middlebury  College, 
usually  a senior,  sometimes  a junior,  and  still  more  rarely  a graduate, 
who  was  willing  to  teach  a “Select  School”  at  his  own  risk  financi- 
ally. This  bargain  meant  that  the  young  man  would  travel  about  the 
farm-houses  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  persuade  as  many  young 
people  as  possible  to  attend  his  school.  Of  course,  he  would  promise 
to  teach  anything  that  these  prospective  pupils  might  demand  as  the 
condition  of  their  attendance.  The  young  teacher,  on  his  side,  would 
require  a certain  payment  for  tuition,  which  would  constitute  his  re- 
muneration for  his  labors  as  teacher.  This  charge  for  tuition  would 
pretty  certainly  be  the  same  for  all  pupils ; and  the  teacher  probably 
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set  the  sum  as  high  as  he  dared,  tho,  as  compared  with  modem 
rates  of  tuition,  it  would  doubtless  seem  modest  enough.  There  was 
no  organization  of  a corporation  in  any  form, — no  Trustees,  no  re- 
ports, no  records,  unless  the  teacher,  for  his  own  convenience,  may 
have  made  some  memoranda  which  he  would  take  away  with  him. 
There  would  be  no  continuity  of  policy  or  instruction.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  did  a teacher  return  to  conduct  a second  season  of  school. 

In  such  an  unsystematic  fashion,  the  school  was  carried  on  for 
forty  years  or  more,  till,  in  1845,  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
and  the  “Academy”  was  never  restored.  Nearly  all  memory  of  this 
“Academy”  has  perished  in  the  community  of  Pawlet,  as  every  where 
else ; but  one  old  lawyer,  Mr.  Fayette  Potter,  a man  of  perhaps 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  distinctly  remembers  its  later  years ; since 
he  had  been  engaged  to  teach  the  Academy  just  before  the  building 
was  burned.  Mr.  Potter  is  sure  that  he  studied  Latin  in  this  school, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  his  schoolmates  was  studying  Greek  in  pre- 
paration for  Middlebury  College.  He  thinks  that  in  successful  sea- 
sons the  number  of  pupils  may  have  approached  one  hundred. 

It  is  very  probable  that  young  Shipherd  studied  both  Latin  and 
Greek  in  this  Academy;  for  he  was  planning  at  the  time  to  take  a 
classical  course  in  Middlebury  College.  I should  think  it  more  doubt- 
ful whether  Stewart  studied  any  other  language  than  the  English; 
for  he  seemed  never  to  have  aimed  at  a regular  College  and  Theolog- 
ical course. 

Some  of  the  Middlebury  young  men  who  conducted  this  Acad- 
emy were  very  earnest  in  their  religious  convictions ; and  some  of 
the  pastors  of  the  Pawlet  church  during  these  years  were  well  known 
as  Evangelistic  preachers.  It  is  possible  that  these  two  forms  of  re- 
ligious influence  may  have  cooperated  more  than  once  during  the  his- 
tory of  the  Academy.  Certain  it  is  that  both  Shipherd  and  Stewart 
were  led  to  devote  themselves  to  Christian  service  here  in  this  Paw- 
let Academy. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  high  ideals  of  the  Christian  life,  the  de- 
votion to  manual  labor  as  a means  of  self-support  and  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  college  study,  and  the  idea  of  coeducation,  all  of  which 
Shipherd  and  Stewart  contributed  to  Obcrlin,  they  may  have  derived 
in  large  degree  from  this  remote,  unendowed  and  ill-organized  school 
in  western  Vermont. 

It  was  probably  this  simultaneous  entrance  upon  the  Christian 
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life  that  drew  together  this  young  son  of  the  prosperous,  wealth  New 
York  Judge,  who  had  only  recently  left  Congress  and  who  must  have 
stood  at  the  very  head  of  society  of  his  county,  and  the  older,  more 
eccentric,  “bound”  boy,  the  son  of  a poor  wreck  of  society  who  had 
long  rested  in  an  obscure  Connecticut  grave.  The  Ex-Congressman’s 
son  was  evidently  not  afraid  to  associate  with  the  saddler’s  appren- 
tice, who  was  even  now  working  nine  months  of  the  year  in  that  very 
village,  for  the  sake  of  the  short  winter  of  study.  The  people  of' 
North  Granville  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  Judge  Shipherd 
could  have  sent  his  son  away  from  the  finely  equipped  Academy  of 
their  own  town  across  the  mountains  and  hills  twelve  miles  to  Paw- 
let,  where  there  was  no  regularly  organized  school  whatever;  but 
that  the  Judge  actually  did  so,  whatever  may  have  been  his  motive, 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  clearest  evidence.  Possibly  Granville 
Academy,  well  equipped  as  it  wras  for  teaching  the  higher  English 
branches,  may  not  have  been  a classical  Academy;  and  hence,  if 
young  Shipherd  wished  to  prepare  for  Middlebury  College,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  some  school  away  from  home.  The 
opportunity  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  under  a classical  graduate 
may  have  tempted  him  to  Pawlet,  even  if  other  branches  were  not 
well  taught,  and  if  the  school  had  no  regular  organization  whatever. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Christian  influences  of  Pawlet  may  have 
been  well  known  in  Granville;  and  that  prayerful  parents  may  have 
sent  young  Shipherd  thither  with  the  hope,  which  was  so  fully  rea- 
lized, that  there  the  son  might  be  led  by  devout  teacher  and  pastor  to 
enter  upon  the  Christian  life. 


Lyman  B.  Hall. 
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Grandfather’s  Story 

CONTINUED  FROM  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

Arrangements  needed  to  be  made  on  her  part  and  mine,  for  con- 
tinued acquaintance  with  a view  to  ultimate  purposes  and  for  her 
parents’  approval  of  these  arrangements.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an 
easy  matter  for  young  men  and  women  to  see  each  other  on  many 
occasions,  and  rcoms  in  the  Boarding  Hall  were  set  apart  for  such 
social  purposes,  but  Miss  Kellogg  and  I had  never  availed  ourselves 
of  this  privilege,  and  had  never  seemed  to  reach  a more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance than  such  as  chance  meetings  made  possible.  Therefore, 
how  to  attain  my  desired  end  was  a problem.  Now  there  lived  in 
Oberlin  an  aunt  of  mine,  Mrs.  Gerrish,  and  I arranged  with  her  to 
allow  us  the  use  of  a room  in  her  house  on  the  last  evening  before 
Miss  Kellogg’s  departure.  Tlius  the  necessary  opportunity  was  se- 
cured and  the  desired  arrangements  were  provided  for.  She  left 
Oberlin  in  the  middle  of  July,  1838,  a month  before  my  graduation. 

We  were  looking  forward  to  the  Senior  vacation,  which  was  a 
normal  institution  in  all  American  colleges,  during  which  the 
Seniors  were  excused  from  all  college  work  for  the  last  weeks  in 
order  to  prepare  properly  for  the  Commencement  duties,  a more 
onerous  task  than  in  the  present  day.  In  one  week  our  Senior  vaca- 
tion was  to  begin.  I had  formed  a very  intimate  friendship  with  a 
young  man,  George  Hornell,  who  had  entered  our  class  in  the  Soph- 
omore year,  coming  from  Western  Reserve  College.  His  home  was 
at  White  Lake,  Michigan.  He  proved  himself  to  me  a very  valuable 
and  very  much  beloved  friend  and  probably  influenced  my  character 
more  than  any  other  friend  of  my  youth,  unless  it  were  members  of 
my  own  family.  He  invited  me  to  go  home  with  him  and  spend  the 
Senior  vacation.  The  only  obstacle  seemed  to  be  the  lack  of  the 
necessary  ten  dollars  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  I had  qual- 
ified myself  for  plain  joiner’s-work,  and  work  had  been  afforded  me 
by  two  classmates  who  were  building  a shop  for  manual  labor.  1 bey 
gave  me  a job  of  twenty  window-frames  at  fifty  cents  each.  This 
promised  me  the  needed  ten  dollars,  and  in  the  first  five  days  of  the 
vacation  I made  the  frames  and  received  my  pay  and  then  went  on 
with  Hcrnell  to  his  home,  joyfully.  We  sallied  out  on  Saturday  to 
Brownhelm,  spending  the  Sabbath  with  my  people,  then  walked  on 
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to  Huron  and  got  passage  on  a boat  to  Detroit  at  one  dollar  and  a 
half  each.  This  gave  us  no  sleeping  facilities  except  the  open  deck 
and  piles  of  household  furniture  in  the  cargo.  However,  we  made 
the  trip  without  serious  discomfort.  We  were  out  only  one  night 
and  in  the  morning  found  ourselves  in  the  beautiful  Detroit  River.  It 
was  my  first  journey  toward  the  outside  world  except  the  forgotten 
passage  from  Stockbridge  to  the  Western  Reserve.  Every  step  of 
it  was  full  of  interest.  No  more  beautiful  sight  than  the  Detroit 
River  had  my  eyes  ever  opened  upon.  George’s  home,  White  Lake, 
was  forty  miles  away.  There  was  a railroad  grading  for  several 
miles  of  the  way,  but  it  afforded  us  no  help,  and  so,  with  valises  in 
hand,  we  began  the  walk.  We  walked  on  during  the  afternoon  about 
sixteen  miles  to  a place  called  Piety  Hill,  which  still  preserve  the 
name,  and  found  entertainment  for  the  night  with  a family  .’f  Hor- 
nell's  acquaintance.  Michigan  was  somewhat  celebrated  for  its  ague 
and  its  wild-cat  money  of  1837.  The  currencv  thus  named  was  based 
on  real  estate  security.  The  state  of  New  York  afforded  Michigan 
financiers  an  example  of  a successful  banking  system,  but  New  York 
had  wealth  and  experience  and  Michigan  was  destitute  of  both  these. 
Banks  were  abundant  everywhere  and  the  next  morning,  as  we  went 
on  our  way,  we  passed  three  of  these  “Wild-Cat”  banks  in  the  woods 
near  Pontiac.  At  Pontiac  we  met  Hornell’s  father  and  sister,  who 
had  come  from  their  heme  at  White  Lake.  They  had  come  on  with 
horse  and  buggy  and  they  received  our  valises,  but  we  continued  as 
before,  resting  our  arms  but  not  our  legs.  We  walked  on  the  re- 
maining sixteen  miles  and  found  a welcome  at  the  pastor’s  little 
home  on  the  borders  of  White  Lake.  Here  our  occupations  were  di- 
versified with  hunting,  fishing,  picking  blue-berries  and  carrying  on 
a warfare  with  the  mosquitoes.  Our  fishing  was  in  the  form  of  troll- 
ing and  supplied  our  breakfast-table  each  morning.  Blue-berries, 
gathered  from  the  surrounding  swamps,  furnished  us  two  bucketfuls 
daily  and  a vigorous  scrimmage  with  the  mosquitoes.  The  mos- 
quitoes were  the  most  oppressive  feature  of  our  experiences.  It  re- 
quired all  our  ingenuity  to  arrange  matters  so  that  we  could  have  a 
moderate  expectation  of  sleep  at  night.  The  doors  and  windows  of 
the  house  were  kept  closed  with  utmost  care  from  early  evening. 
We  had  a smoke  of  chips  in  the  door  yard,  around  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hornell,  two  daughters,  Gecrge  and  I gathered,  six  in  all,  and 
here  we  visited  and  chatted  and  temporarily  escaped  the  attacks  of 
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the  troublesome  insects.  As  the  hour  for  retirement  came  we  crept 
slyly  into  the  house,  with  no  candle  lighted,  and  to  our  beds  and  in 
general  woke  in  the  morning  without  having  suffered  serious  detri- 
ment. Another  way  was  for  the  whole  family  to  retire  to  skiffs  and 
float  out  on  the  lake  twenty  or  thirty  rods,  and,  after  disposing  of 
the  few  mosquitoes  which  were  able  to  attach  themselves  to  our  per- 
sons, we  were  not  molested  further.  I had  been  brought  up  in  the 
new  country  of  Ohio,  but  Michigan  had  some  peculiarities  of  its  own. 

Postal  facilities,  too,  were  quite  limited.  The  distance  through 
the  woods  to  the  postoffice  was  about  five  miles,  and  my  own  cir- 
cumstances and  expectations  were  such  that  I needed  a letter  about 
that  time.  The  first  week  George  and  I went  together,  but  found  no 
letter.  The  next  week  I went  alone  and  reached  the  postoffice  be- 
fore the  mail  had  arrived.  The  postmaster  was  a shoemaker,  who, 
with  his  wife,  was  building  a house  in  the  woods.  The  mail  came  in 
due  order  from  Detroit,  a huge  United  States  mail  bag  holding 
about  two  bushels  of  mail  matter  for  the  whole  interior.  The  bag 
was  emptied  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  shoemaker  and  his 
wife,  putting  on  their  glasses,  hied  themselves  to  the  task  of  looking- 
over  the  mail.  After  closely  inspecting  each  address  they  returned 
the  piece  into  the  bag  for  its  further  journey  to  the  Northwest.  It 
was  with  considerable  anxiety  that  I observed  all  the  mail  going  back 
into  the  pouch,  piece  by  piece,  until  only  two  were  left,  a newspaper 
and  a letter.  The  shoemaker  took  up  the  newspaper  and,  after  de- 
ciphering again  the  name  of  a neighbor  in  the  region,  set  it  aside  for 
delivery.  His  wife  took  the  letter  and  read  aloud  the  name  and 
address,  my  name,  and  unfamiliar  to  them.  After  some  little  dis- 
cussion on  their  part,  I went  across  the  room  and  put  in  my  claim. 
After  some  slight  objection  and  misgiving,  they  put  the  precious 
missive  into  its  owner’s  hands,  and  I returned  on  my  way  rejoicing. 
The  letter  was  from  Mary  Kellogg  and  was,  in  a measure,  satis- 
factory, as  far  as  circumstances  then  permitted  with  an  uncertain 
future  of  years,  so  far  as  then  appeared.  The  family  was  building  a 
flat-boat,  which  in  a few  weeks  was  to  be  launched  on  the  outlet  of 
the  Chautauqua  Lake  and  a start  made  on  a long  voyage  down  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio,  into  the  Mississippi  and  then  in  a Louisiana 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  All  my  cherished  hopes 
and  expectations  seemed  to  be  transferred  to  that  remote  time  and 
region  utterly  unknown  to  me.  1 resumed  the  study  of  the  geog- 
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rapliy  of  the  South  and  became  better  and  better  informed  as  to  the 
outlook  in  that  direction.  The  Senior  vacation  soon  ended  and  we 
returned  to  Oberlin  by  the  same  route  as  that  by  which  we  had 
come.  Commencement  came  in  three  weeks,  and  our  class  grad- 
uated and  organized  a new  class  in  Theology  for  a new  course  of 
three  years’  study. 

The  expectation  of  my  life  had  been  to  be  a minister,  mainly 
because  it  was  the  only  work  for  an  educated  life  that  I knew  of, 
and  I had  no  aspiration  towards  either  the  doctor’s  or  lawyer’s  call- 
ings. This  fact  seemed  to  be  recognized  among  my  associates  and 
neighbors  as  well  as  at  home,  and  in  this  view  I entered  upon  the 
course  in  Theology.  It  was  the  first  class  organized  almost  wholly 
from  students,  who  had  taken  their  college  course  at  Oberlin,  all  but 
two  of  the  class  coming  from  our  class  of  1838  and  all  but  two  of 
the  college  class  of  1838  going  into  this  Seminary  class.  Of  course 
the  impulse  at  Oberlin  was  wholly  in  the  direction  of  religious  work, 
and  the  ministry  opened  the  door  to  an  educated  man.  It  was  some 
time  before  one,  educated  at  Oberlin,  thought  of  the  law  as  a life 
work  for  a Christian  man.  I had  no  special  inclination  toward 
preaching.  My  brother  Henry  was  a much  readier  speaker  than  I, 
and  the  rule  and  practice  at  Oberlin  was  for  extempore  preaching. 
My  gift  of  extempore  utterance  was  very  feeble.  I could  write  much 
more  readily  and  this,  perhaps,  tended  to  put  me  back  in  the  work  of 
preaching,  because  my  ideal  was  of  extempore  preaching.  Hence  as 
I went  on  in  these  years  of  study  for  preaching,  and  in  teaching  as 
a tutor  in  the  college,  I was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  my  ability 
lay  rather  in  the  line  of  a teacher,  and  so  came  to  contemplate  a 
professor’s  employment,  and  such  a position  continuously  opened 
before  me  as  the  years  went  on,  for  the  College  offered  me  new 
positions  which  I was  supposed  to  be  able  to  fill.  Mv  teaching,  in  a 
more  permanent  way,  began  in  1839  at  the  close  of  my  first  year  in 
Theology,  when  I was  appointed  by  the  Trustees  as  Tutor  in  the 
Ancient  Languages  in  the  College,  and  my  work  included  Greek, 
Latin  and  Hebrew. 

A salary  of  four  dollars  a week  for  forty  weeks  of  the  year  does 
not  now  appear  a large  allowance  for  this  service, — five  hours 
weekly  in  Latin,  five  in  Greek  and  on. Mondays  two  hours  in  English 
Composition — but  it  comfortably  met  all  my  needs  for  the  years  of 
1839  and  1840.  Previously  Henry  and  I had  sustained  ourselves  by 
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manual  labor  continuing  three  or  four  hours  each  day,  assisted  by 
occasional  supplies  sent  from  home. 

Our  Professor  of  Languages,  Professor  T.  B.  Hudson,  had 
failed  in  health  during  these  two  years  and  had  taken  up  the  work 
of  an  anti-slavery  lecturer  in  the  service  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  In  this  labor  he  was  very  successful  and  decided 
to  continue  it.  This  left  us  without  a professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  and  this  work  fell  wholly  into  my  hands,  and  from  1842 
till  1847  I held  the  professorship  in  this  department. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  it  seemed  possible  for  Professor 
Pludson  to  return  to  Oberlin.  The  chair  of  Mathematics  was  then 
vacant  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  consent  to  return  and  re- 
sume his  work  in  this  new  position.  This,  however,  he  was  unwilling 
to  undertake,  and  I at  length  decided  to  leave  the  language  chair  to 
him  and  enter  upon  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  myself.  This  was 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  my  own  desire.  It  involved  the  work 
of  a new  preparation.  Mathematics  had  not  been  my  favorite  study 
in  college,  and  the  languages  had  been.  I was  more  naturally  a 
student  of  languages  than  of  anything  else.  I expected,  therefore, 
to  work  at  a disadvantage,  but  it  seemed  a pity  to  lose  so  able  a 
teacher  as  Timothy  B.  Hudson  through  any  unwillingness  on  my 
part  to  do  anything  I could. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  connected  with  this  department 
was  the  presence  in  it  of  a large  body  of  students  who  were  not 
expecting  to  make  the  classics  the  backbone  of  their  education.  This 
gave  a somewhat  wide  responsibility  to  the  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  in  respect  to  those  students  who 
were  pursuing  literary  and  philosophical  studies,  and  thus  my  work 
came  to  be  varied  by  care  of  classes  in  English  Literature,  in 
Philosophy  and  in  Rhetoric.  At  length  I was  called  to  assist  Mr. 
Finney  in  the  Seminary,  especially  during  his  absence  in  England 
on  two  separate  occasions.  Then  I took  up  the  instruction  in  Moral 
Philosophy  and  so  became  especially  interested  in  that  line  of  study. 
At  the  same  time  the  Freshman  class  was  generally  given  to  me  for 
Bible  instruction.  1 became  much  interested  in  this  and  measurably 
successful.  Thus  naturally  in  1858,  about,  my  chair  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ethics  and  assistant  work  in  Theology.  While  thus  I 
have  very  briefly  outlined  my  experience  as  a teacher,  I have 
neglected  to  describe  some  early  history  bearing  on  the  same  subject. 
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Before  coming  to  Oberlin  in  the  winter  of  1833  and  1834,  hav- 
ing just  passed  my  sixteenth  birthday,  I took  a school  on  the  lake 
shore,  an  ordinary  district  school  where  I was  supposed  to  earn  ten 
dollars  a month  and  board  around.  The  boarding  around  was 
rather  a matter  of  interest  to  me  than  otherwise,  being  taken  into 
such  families  as  Judge  Brown’s,  Mr.  Hawley’s  and  Deacon 
Shepherd’s.  Thus  I was  prepared  in  early  spring  to  go  to  Oberlin 
on  the  sixth  of  May,  1834,  with  a full  purse,  containing  thirty 
dollars,  which  I had  earned,  and  which  was  a very  respectable  out- 
fit for  the  first  year  at  Oberlin.  Also  the  winter  before  I graduated, 
winter  of  1837  and  1838,  I planned,  with  a fellow-student,  to  start 
out  West  on  foot,  with  a grip-sack,  and  find  a school  somewhere, 
where  I could  replenish  my  purse.  This  was  the  common  method 
followed  by  all  students  of  that  time.  The  teaching  was  considered 
an  important  part  of  their  education.  My  associate  and  I left  town 
with  our  hand  baggage  on  a very  rainy  afternoon,  starting  for 
Brownhelm.  We  planned  to  take  boat  at  Huron  and  thus  on  to 
Michigan.  It  was  a heavy  afternoon’s  tramp  to  Brownhelm,  the 
mud  often  coming  above  our  high  topped  boots.  Soon  after  getting 
supper  two  or  three  neighbors  came  who  were  the  trustees  of  the 
home  school.  They  made  me  a very  fair  offer,  seventeen  dollars  and 
a half  with  board,  an  advance  of  seven  and  a half  dollars  over  the 
earlier  winter.  I accepted  the  offer.  So  in  the  morning  we 
separated  and  he  went  on  to  the  West,  and  I remained  at  home  to 
conduct  the  school.  This  was  not  according  to  my  plan,  but  was 
very  agreeable  to  my  feelings.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  vacation  I 
returned  to  my  work  at  Oberlin.  The  expenses  at  Oberlin  were 
very  moderate  as  compared  with  expenses  of  the  present  day. 

(To  be  continued). 
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University  News 


HISTORICAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
REUNION. 

From  many  quarters  there  has  come 
the  suggestion  that,  in  connection  with 
the  coming  Reunion,  there  be  held  an 
historical  exhibit.  Such  an  exhibit 
should  contain  the  following: 

2.  Photographs,  daguerreoty  p e s, 
etc.  of  Oberlin  buildings  and  grounds, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

2.  Photographs,  daguerreotypes, 
paintings,  sketches,  etc.,  of  Oberlin 
instructors,  Oberlin  alumni,  class 
groups,  student  groups,  athletic  or- 
ganizations, etc. 

3.  Programs  of  exercises,  such  as 
Commencement  programs,  “monthly 
rhetorical”  programs,  and  the  like. 

4.  Articles  having  an  historical  in- 
terest, such  as  gifts  from  classes  to 
professors,  medals,  badges,  and 
prizes  secured  in  oratorical  and  ath- 
letic contests. 

5.  Early  letters  relating  to  life  in 
Oberlin. 

The  College  Library  possesses  a 
considerable  number  of  articles  as  a 
nucleus  for  such  an  exhibit  and  it  is 
hoped,  as  a result  of  this  notice,  that 
the  librarian  may  be  put  in  commu- 
nication with  many  others  who  have 
articles  of  a similar  character,  which 
they  would  be  glad  to  donate  to  the 
College  for  its  permanent  possession, 
or  loan  to  the  College  for  such  an 
exhibit.  Any  person  having  articles 
which  they  are  willing  to  have  in- 
cluded for  exhibition  purposes  are 
requested  to  correspond  with  the  li- 
brarian as  promptly  as  possible,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  determined 
whether  there  is  sufficient  material  of 
this  character  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  undertake  such  an  exhibit. 

Azariah  S.  Root, 
Librarian  Oberlin  College. 


A RELIGIOUS  CENSUS. 

The  first  religious  census  taken  in 
Oberlin  was  recently  completed  by 
the  students  in  Practical  Theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  in  connec- 
tion with  their  study  of  the  social 
forces  of  the  community.  The  corpor- 
ation was  carefully  districted  and 
practically  every  house  was  visited, 
the  returns  including  the  religious  af- 
filiation or  preference  of  5226  per- 
sons, including  the  facts  regarding 
church  attendance  and  membership, 
Sunday  School  connection,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  was  not 
merely  to  furnish  laboratory  work 
for  the  students  in  church  methods, 
as  a part  of  the  problem  of  discov- 
ering and  organizing  the  forces  of  a 
typical  church,  but  also  to  render  a 
real  service  to  the  local  church  in- 
terests, by  ascertaining  the  facts  re- 
garding definite  church  affiliations  of 
families  and  individuals.  The  pastor 
of  each  of  the  local  churches  has 
been  furnished  with  a duplicate  copy 
of  the  “no-preference  list,”  and  also 
the  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
who  attend  or  prefer  his  church  and 
look  to  him  as  pastor. 

Few  children  were  found  not  con- 
nected with  some  Sunday  School; 
tho  many  such  might  be  discovered 
outside  the  corporation  limits.  The 
65  children  at  the  county  Children’s 
Home  have  a service  of  their  own, 
and  therefore  are  classified  separ- 
ately. The  report  does  not  include 
students  who  are  away  from  Ober- 
lin Sundays,  or  local  township  mem- 
bers of  the  churches  residing  outside 
the  limits  of  the  corporation. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in 
Oberlin  who  report  that  they  arc  not 
church  attendants  is  1333,  or  25  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  list.  This  mum- 
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ber  includes  a number  of  college 
students  who  regularly  substitute  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting 
for  the  church  services.  Of  the  549 
persons  who  state  no  preference  for 
any  church,  io5  are  students  and  90 
have  formerly  been  members  of 
churches  elsewhere. 

As  shown  in  the  appended  table, 
2110  persons  reported  as  members  of 
the  local  churches  and  1216  as  mem- 
bers of  out  of  town  churches,  making 
a total  of  3326  church  members,  or 
nearly  64  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  canvass  has 
suggested  to  each  person  interviewed 


the  duty  of  allying  himself  definitely 
with  some  one  of  the  churches,  thus 
diminishing  the  number  of  irregular 
church  attendants  who  have  avoided 
the  responsibility  of  affiliating  with 
any  one  church,  and  have  therefore 
added  nothing  of  strength  or  influ- 
ence to  the  religious  forces  of  the 
community. 

The  definite  data  obtained  will 
surely  be  appreciated  by  the  pastors 
and  will  assist  the  churches  in  the 
thoroughness  of  their  work  among 
the  people,  furnishing  a working 
basis  for  this  year’s  activities.  The 
tabulated  statement  follows : 
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THE  CAMPUS  TREES. 

The  Campus  is  always  the  center 
of  the  college  life  and  activity.  For 
the  distant  graduate  it  is  the  place 
around  which  cluster  the  memories 
of  undergraduate  days. 

The  glory  of  our  Campus  is  in  its 
noble  trees.  Of  these  all  but  one 
have  probably  been  planted  by  stu- 
dents, that  one  being  the  “Historic 
Elm,”  which  is  without  question  a 
tree  of  the  original  forest. 

Since  Ebenezer  Wilcox  and  Abner 
Olds  planted  the  old  “Tappan  Elm" 
in  1838  down  to  1890  when  the  two 
rows  of  elms  along  the  west  half  of 


Tappan  walk  were  planted,  scarcely 
a college  generation  has  passed  in 
which  the  students  have  not  had  a 
part  in  beautifying  the  Campus  by 
planting  trees  thereon  or  caring  for 
those  already  planted. 

The  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
College  have  thought  it  would  be  of 
more  than  passing  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  anniversary  reunion  to 
bring  together  a record  of  the  plant- 
ing of  the  more  important  of  the 
trees.  And  they  have  asked  Profes- 
sor Grover  to  trace  the  history  of  as 
many  of  them  as  possible. 

Professor  Grover  will  be  glad  to 
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learn  when  and  by  whom,  individual 
trees  or  groups  of  trees  were  plant- 
ed, and  also  any  exercises  connected 
therewith.  Any  other  items  of  inter- 
est concerning  the  Campus  will  also 
be  welcomed  such  as  early  celebra- 
tions and  sports  there,  and  details 
about  the  old  fences  and  hedges,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  former  stu- 
dents and  others  will  be  able  to  as- 
sist him  out  of  well  stored  memories. 

Information  may  be  addressed  to 
Professor  F.  O.  Grover,  Oberlin,  O. 


SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  attention  of  graduates  is 
called  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Summer  Session  which  appears  on 
another  page.  The  Session  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  regular  college 
work  and  possesses  all  the  privileges 
and  advantages  of  that  work.  The 
following  features  of  the  corriculum 
may  be  called  to  mind  especially.  In 
Art,  Professor  Martin  will  offer  a 
course  on  Rembrandt,  and  the  His- 
tory of  Greek  Architecture.  Pie  will 
present  also  a course  on  the  Periclean 
period  of  Athenian  life  and  one  on 
the  Greek  Drama  (in  English.)  Pro- 
fessor Miller  will  o(Fer  courses  in 
modern  Educational  Theory,  Com- 
parative School  Systems,  School  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Principles  of 
Education.  In  English,  Mr.  Sherman 
will  lay  especial  emphasis  this  year 
on  the  problems  which  confronts  the 
teacher  of  English  in  Secondary 
Schools.  He  will  offer  courses  on 
The  College  Entrance  requirements, 
American  Literature  and  Practical 
Composition.  Besides  these  he  will 
conduct  an  extended  course  in  the 
History  of  English  Literature.  This 
year  Professor  Mosher  will  make  a 
special  feature  of  the  German 
Teachers’  Course.  This  will  cover 
thoroughly  the  problems  confronting 
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the  teacher  of  German  in  High 
Schools.  It  should  be  of  exceptional 
value  to  the  practical  teacher.  In 
connection  with  this  course  opportu- 
nity will  be  given  for  extended  and 
thorough  conversational  work  with  a 
native  German.  Professor  Root  will 
offer  courses  in  European,  American 
and  Mediaeval  History.  Professor 
Wolfe  will  offer  two  courses  in  Soci- 
ology, the  one  a general  but  ex- 
tended treatment  of  elementary  soci- 
ology, the  other  a specialized  course 
on  The  Family. 

S.  F.  MacLennax. 

Director. 


OUTLINES  OF  TRAINING 
CLASS  STUDIES 
LUKE  XVI. 

Introductory  and  Circumstances. 

1 A review  of  the  chapters  al- 
ready covered  will  show  that,  thru- 
out  this  central  section  in  Luke,  Jesus 
is  developing  his  own  positive  teach- 
ing, as  set  over  against  the  prevail- 
ing religious  spirit  and  teaching  of 
his  time,  tho  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
the  definite  time  connections  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  teaching. 

2 It  seems  pretty  clear,  as  ’n  the 
similar  section  in  Matthew,  that 
Jesus’  teaching  thruout  this  period  is 
primarily  directed  to  the  “training  ot 
the  twelve”  (cf.  16:1),  to  bring  them 
into  his  own  spirit  and  thought,  and 
to  guard  them  against  the  insidious, 
ever  present,  and  ever  corrupting 
Pharisaic  spirit. 

3 Ch.  xvi  continues  in  the  line  of 
this  general  purpose,  centering  its 
teaching  on  the  point  of  the  Phari- 
saic love  of  money  (vv  14,  10,  11, 
19)  ; for  Jesus  thinks  of  the  spirit  of 
avarice  and  covetousness  as  eating 
into  all  the  rest  of  life,  if  allowed  to 
take  its  course. 

4 The  theme  of  the  chapter  might, 
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thus,  be  called  (vv  16-18  may  be  out 
of  connection)  : “Warning  against 
the  Pharisaic  love  of  money,  as  ig- 
noring the  law  of  consequences,”  or 
"The  right  use  of  money.”  Or,  if  vv 
16-18  are  thought  of  as  belonging  es- 
sentially to  the  unity  of  the  chapter, 
the  theme  might  be  put:  “The  law  of 
consequences  in  the  moral  life,  espec- 
ially as  illustrated  in  the  love  of 
money.”  (v  17  becomes,  then,  a kind 
of  text  of  the  whole.)  All  thru  this 
central  section,  it  may  be  worth  say- 
ing, is  to  be  noted  the  self -evidence 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  tracing 
out  the  inevitable  inner  consequences 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  laws  of 
men’s  own  natures. 

5 The  chapter  has  three  plain  di- 
visions : 

(1)  The  parable  of  the  unright- 
eous steward : — the  true  use  of 
riches;  or  foresight  in  the  spiritual 
life,  (vv  1-13). 

(2)  Christ’s  answer  to  Pharisaic 
scoffing,  (vv  14-18). 

(3)  The  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus;  no  way  of  escaping  the 
consequences  of  a selfish  abuse  of 
riches,  (vv  19-31). 

I The  true  use  of  riches;  or,  the 
need  of  foresight  in  the  spiritual  life. 
(vv  1-13). 

I Introduction  and  Circumstances. 

(1)  The  parable  is  peculiar  to 
Luke,  and  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  what  Plummer  rightly 
calls  an  enormous  and  “unrewarding” 
literature.  This  parable  is  preemi- 
nently a case  where  the  interpretation 
must  be  held  to  the  one  main  point 
of  the  parable.  I f this  point  had  been 
kept  in  mind,  the  literature  upon  it 
would  have  been  less  enormous  and 
more  rewarding.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  the  steward’s  procedure  was 
right;  he  is  called  “unrighteoul.” 
The  single  point  of  approval  is  of  his 


wise  foresight  in  providing  thru  hit 
present  opportunity,  for  the  future. 

(2)  It  is  possible,  as  some  have 
ingeniously  suggested,  that  the  stew- 
ard may  not  have  been  cheating  his 
lord  in  his  arrangement  with  the 
debtors,  but  the  parable  certainly 
gives  no  hint  of  this. 

(3)  Jesus,  in  his  comments  on  tin 
parable  (if  we  may  trust  the  position 
given  by  the  evangelist  to  the  re- 
marks following),  seems  to  have 
taken  unusual  pains  to  prevent  a mis- 
use of  the  parable,  by  a succession  of 
clear  points  in  vv  8-13.  (v  13,  found 
also  in  Matthew,  seems  most  likely 
to  have  been  brought  in  here  by  the 
evangelist  as  logically  akin  to  the 
other  comments). 

(4)  It  is  perhaps  not  unlikely  that 
some  such  actual  recent  case  of  a 
steward  may  have  come  under  Jesus’ 
observation,  and  led  him  to  use  it  to 
urge — what  must  have  constantly  op- 
pressed him  (cf.  14:  15-24) — the  con- 
trasted singular  lack  of  foresight 
shown  by  men  in  their  moral  and 
spiritual  life  (v  8)  ; especially  in  the 
possible  use  of  money  (v  9).  The 
more  clear-sighted  and  loving  Christ 
was,  the  more  must  this  stubborn, 
heart-breaking  folly  of  men  in  the 
carelessness  of  their  highest  interests 
have  oppressed  him.  He  might  well 
concentrate  the  whole  force  of  one 
parable  on  the  unspeakable  folly  of 
sin,  rather  than  on  its  sinfulness ; for 
words  cannot  adequately  characterize 
that  folly. 

2 The  teaching,  (vv  8-13). 

(1)  The  8th  verse  emphasizes 
particularly  the  lack  and  need  of 
foresight  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life,  in  which  so  generally  theic 
is  no  forecasting  of  the  future 
or  of  the  certain  consequences  of 
one’s  action ; no  such  prudent  fore- 
sight as  men  constantly  show  in 
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material  affairs.  Jesus  is  here  pro- 
testing against  a moral  and  spiritual 
shiftlessness,  a spiritual  living  from 
hand  to  mouth ; against  the  reckless 
jeopardizing  of  all  that  is  most  valu- 
able in  life  for  the  gratification  of 
present  desire;  against  dooming  one- 
self to  endless  regret,  staking  with- 
out foresight  reputation  not  only,  but 
character,  one’s  own  happiness  and 
life-opportunity,  and  the  happiness 
and  honor  of  children,  kindred,  and 
friends  as  well.  The  question  sug- 
gested by  this  brief  comment  in  the 
8th  verse  are  such  as  these : Are  you 
providing  for  any  certain  growth  in 
character  and  faith, — carefully  plan- 
ning far  ahead  for  a sure  develop- 
ment of  your  highest  life?  have  you 
taken  your  bearings  and  seen  the  in- 
evitable direction  and  trend  of  your 
present  choices,  your  present  tastes 
and  enjoyments,  your  present  habits 
of  thought  and  life?  are  you  thinking 
what  you  are  coming  to?  are  you 
preparing  for  certain  fruit  in  matur- 
ity, for  an  old  age  that  shall  not  be 
filled  with  vain  regret  and  repining? 
are  you  investing  in  permanent 
values  that  won’t  decline,  but  rather 
continually  grow  in  value?  are  you 
getting  any  preparation  for  enjoying 
heaven,  for  enjoying  such  a life  as 
the  best  enjoy  and  as  God  lives?  are 
you  “forecasting  your  memories?” 

(2)  Christ  applies  the  principle  es- 
pecially to  pointing  out  how  royally 
even  money  can  be  used  in  providing 
for  one’s  future  best  self  and  service 
in  the  rich  store  of  friendships  for 
all  the  future  (v  9).  The  exhorta- 
tion here,  is  to  use  your  money  (see 
the  revised  version)  in  such  a way, 
in  such  friendly,  loving  service  of 
men,  that  you  shall  be  making  great 
investments  of  love  and  service,  that 
are  eternal,  and  the  sure  fruir  of 
which  shall  be  yours  in  all  the  future. 
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We  cannot  carry  our  money,  o'"  the 
things  which  it  can  buy,  with,  us  thru 
death  into  another  life,  but  we  can 
carry  the  results  of  its  loving  minis- 
tering use  in  eternal  friendships. 

(3)  Christ  further  suggests  that 
in  the  use  of  one’s  money  one  is  be- 
ing tested  and  trained  in  that  which 
is  comparatively  “little”  for  trusts 
in  matters  far  more  important,  for 
that  which  is  “much.”  If  you  cannot 
be  trusted  to  use  unselfishly 
money — “a  comparatively  low  form 
of  power”  (Bosworth) — how  on  you 
be  trusted  with  far  greatei  and  richer 
powers, — power  of  prayer  power  of 
deep  moral  and  spiritual  influence 
and  leadership, — “the  true  riches?” 
(vv  10,  1 1 ) . 

(4)  Again  if  you  cannot  be 
trusted  to  use  unselfishly  money  and 
material  possessions — that  whi'T.  can 
never  be  in  any  full  sen  re  one’s  own 
— how  can  you  be  trusted  wid  that 
which  would  be  peculiarly  and  abso- 
lutely “your  own” — greatly  developed 
inner  capacities,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  powers?  God  is  hiding, 
as  it  were,  great  powers  from  us  until 
we  have  attained  the  self-control  and 
the  love  to  use  them  aright  and  un- 
selfishly. Developing  power  comes 
thru  right  use  of  power  already  pos- 
sessed, and  in  no  other  way.  You 
cannot  sow  to  selfishness  and  greed, 
and  reap  the  reward  of  unselfishness 
and  service,  (v  12). 

(5)  Once  more,  it  is  urged  in  close 
connection  with  the  last  thought,  that 
one  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.. 
The  law  is  an  inevitable  one,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  certain  unity  of  the 
spiritual  life,  (v  13).  This  principle 
suggests  that  if  you  are  not  using 
your  money  for  service,  if  you  are 
not  subordinating  all  lesser  goods  to 
the  great  ends  of  the  Kingdom,  then 
you  are  really  making  money  your 
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god ; you  cannot  serve  God  and  con- 
tinue in  selfishness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  true  service  of  God  in  the 
loving,  ministering  life  delivers  from 
bondage  to  mammon  and  selfishness ; 
they  cannot  go  together.  Gladstone’s 
comment  on  the  lust  for  gold  in  times 
of  war  may  be  taken  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fearful  power  of  the 
greed  of  money  in  uprooting  all 
ideals;  and  modern  life  is  full  of 
similar  illustrations. 

II  Christ’s  answer  to  Pharisaic  scof- 
fing. (vv  14-18.) 

1 Introduction. 

(1)  If  this  paragraph  belongs  at 
all  in  this  connection,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a transition  paragraph  from 
one  parable  to  the  other,  and  it  finds 
a not  unnatural  place  when  so  con- 
sidered, for  it  is  directly  connected 
with  the  first  parable,  and  is  illus- 
trated, at  least  in  part,  in  the  second 
parable. 

(2)  These  verses  may  be  treated 
as  simply  scattered,  short  sayings 
found  in  Luke’s  “source,”  without 
notation  of  time  or  circumstances; 
but  Luke’s  aesthetic  feeling,  shown 
so  plainly  in  many  other  points  in  his 
gospel,  makes  it  seem  not  unlikely 
that  he  feels  in  these  short  sayings 
a kind  of  inner  logical  kinship,  that 
constitutes  them,  in  a way,  a unified 
answer  to  the  Pharisaic  scoffing,  es- 
pecially as  in  botli  the  parables  of  the 
chapter  he  is  appealing  to  the  fact 
of  inevitable  consequences,  (cf.  vv 
9-13,  15-17,  22,  26,31).  But  while 
they  may  be  thought  of  as  not  logic- 
ally without  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  teaching  of  the  chapter,  it 
seems  quite  doubtful  whether  any- 
thing but  vv  14-15  can  be  thought  of 
as  originally  in  this  connection  in 
Christ's  own  teaching. 

(3)  From  the  Pharisaic  point 


of  view,  wordly  prosperity  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  righteousness,  and 
the  blessing  of  God;  and  they  scoffed 
(v  14),  therefore,  at  any  idea  of  the 
danger  of  riches. 

(4) If  the  paragraph  is  to  be 
taken  as  a whole,  and  in  any  sense  as 
a unified  answer  to  the  scoffing  of 
the  Pharisees,  the  answer  will  then 
fall  into  four  parts:  (a)  It  is  justi- 

fication before  God,  not  justification 
before  oneself  or  other  men  which  is 
to  be  sought.  Money  alone  is  no  good 
reason  for  honor,  (v  15).  (b)  The 

present  is  a crisis  time ; “the  gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  preached;” 
and  that  means  new  and  greater 
ideals,  including  a new  judgment  of 
riches.  In  the  light  of  these  new 
ideals  your  scoffing  may  be  quite  be- 
side the  mark,  (v  16).  (c)  And  this 
new  epoch  does  not  mean  that  law 
will  fail ; God's  law  holds  in  all  its 
moral  sweep.  No  ingenious  contri- 
vance of  moneyed  men  can  stop  the 
consequences,  (v  17).  (d)  The 

gospel  conception  shall  even  exceed 
that  of  the  law,  as  for  example,  in 
the  matter  of  divorce,  (v  18).  (This 
verse  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be 
quite  out  of  its  original  connection.) 

This  paragrapli  might  possible  be 
brought  into  unity,  in  line  with  a 
suggestion  of  Adeney's,  by  showing 
that  vv  15  and  16  may  be  taken  as 
showing  the  same  spirit  of  expecting 
to  escape  a great  moral  law  or  the 
will  of  God;  v 17  asserts  the  impos- 
sibility of  this;  and  v 18  gives  a 
flagrant  example.  Or,  one  might  say 
that  v 16  declares  that  the  gospel  is 
now  supreme;  v 17  that  this  involves 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law;  and  v 18 
that  it  involves  even  more  than  the 
law  requires. 

Ill  The  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  the 
inevitable  consequences  in  another 
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life  of  the  selfish  use  of  money,  (vv 
i9-3i) 

1 Introduction. 

(1)  As  to  the  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  chapter,  the  parable  is  an 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  the 
greed  of  riches  (vv  13,  14)  ; a nega- 
tive illustration  of  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  steward,  the  failure  to  use 
riches  to  gain  heavenly  friends  (vv 
8,  gff ) ; and  an  illustration  of  the  law’ 
of  the  inev  . tb'e  consequences  ■•(  ’he 
selfish  abuse  of  riches  (vv  8ff.  20,  21, 
30.  Cf.  17). 

(2)  As  a parable  it  is  .'.lost  im- 
portant, as  always,  to  stick  to  the 
plain  central  lesson  of  the  parable,  in 
line  with  the  clear  aims  of  the  story; 
details  may  not  be  pressed. 

(3)  As  to  the  clothing  of  this 
particular  parable,  it  needs  to  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  “parabolic  thru- 
out,”  that  Jesus  is  using  “conven- 
tional Jewish  imagery”  and  “adds 
nothing  material  to  it-”  As  Adeney 
says,  therefore,  it  is  “not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Jesus  is  here  giving  a 
revelation  concerning  the  state  of  the 
dead.”  He  makes  no  profession  of 
so  doing.  This  is  not  the  point  he 
is  now  making  (ctr.  v 31)  ; rather  he 
is  simply  using  the  common  conven- 
tional ideas  of  his  day,  and  with 
them,  illustrating  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences in  another  life  of  the  sel- 
fish use  of  mony. 

2 Its  direct  teaching. 

(1)  In  harmony  with  the  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  the 
parable  brings  out  the  danger  of  cov- 
etousness, the  danger  of  becoming 
absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  money, 
in  things,  in  selfish  pleasure ; — the 
danger,  thus,  of  growing  selfishness 
and  its  inevitable  results. 

(2)  As  a negative  illustration 
of  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward, 
the  rich  man  is  shown  as  not  using 
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his  riches  unselfishly,  to  make  eternal 
friends  (cf.  vv  20,  21).  Verse  30, 
with  its  reference  to  repentance, 
shows  that  the  results  are  recognized 
as  connected  with  character;  verse 
25  is  probably  a reminder  that  the 
rich  man  forgot  all  ministry  to  Laz- 
arus and  to  such  as  he.  The  simply 
selfish  use  of  riches  remains  still  a 
perpetual  peril. 

(3)  But  in  all  this,  the  parable 
is  insisting  upon  this  one  single  great 
lesson, — the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  selfish  abuse  of  riches  Jesus 
is  insisting  that  the  law  of  conse- 
quences holds  on  into  the  next  life, 
that  in  the  most  literal  sense  every 
man  must  go  to  “his  own  place 
that  death  is  no  magician ; that  our 
lives  there  join  on  to  our  lives  here. 
Verse  26,  with  its  reference  to  the 
“great  gulf  fixed,”  illustrates  this 
law  of  inevitable  consequences.  The 
rich  man  has  asked  for  heavenly  com- 
fort, in  an  unchanged  attitude;  he 
dislikes  the  consequences  of  sin 
rather  than  the  sin.  Such  making  a 
man  happy  in  his  sin  is  forever  im- 
possible. There  is  a great  gulf  for- 
ever fixed  between  the  results  of 
good  and  the  results  of  evil  choices. 
Abraham  is  saying,  those  of  the  right 
choices  could  not  possibly  be  in  your 
state  if  tliev  would,  nor  could  those 
of  wrong  choices  be  in  any  other 
state;  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the 
consequences  of  good  choices  by  evil 
choices. 

(4) -  There  is  an  added  closely 
related  teaching  in  the  pendant  to 
the  parable  (vv  27-31).  (I  see  no 
good  reason  for  regarding  this  as 
Luke’s  addition  to  an  original  para- 
ble of  Christ’s).  In  these  added 
verses  the  special  point  is  that  the 
greatest  appeal  for  character  is  al- 
ways the  moral  appeal,  not  great 
signs,  nor  the  miraculous  showing  up 
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of  the  conditions  of  the  future  life. 
The  scripture  appeal  (vv  29-31)  is 
the  appeal  of  the  highest  outcome  of 
the  experience  of  the  race  in  morals 
and  religion.  “Mere  marvels  do  not 
produce  spiritual  conviction  or  moral 
repentance.” 

3 The  eschatological  teaching  of 
Jesus. 

So  much  has  been  made  of  this  par- 
able of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  in 
the  treatment  of  Jesus’  teaching  con- 
cerning the  last  things,  that  it  may  be 
fitting  in  this  connection  briefly  to 
summarize  the  various  points  which 
it  seems  necessary  to  have  in  mind  in 
an  estimate  of  that  teaching  as  a 
whole. 

(1)  And  first  as  to  this  particular 
parable,  as  already  noted,  we  may 
not  press  the  details  of  the  parable 
at  all ; in  particular,  the  reference  to 
“the  great  gulf  fixed,”  thus,  may  not 
be  so  pressed,  but  is  to  be  related  im- 
mediately to  the  main  point  of  the 
parable.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
previous  paragraphs  have  interpreted 
it;  but  the  expression  is  pressed  quite 
too  far  when  it  is  made  dogmatically 
to  deny  all  possibility  of  change  in 
choice  or  character,  and  hence  in 
condition,  in  the  next  life. 

(2)  But  the  parable  does  plainly 
teach,  as  has  been  already  reiterated, 
the  doctrine  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  the  selfish  life,  even  in  the 
life  to  come.  In  the  words  of  an- 
other, “The  plain  didactic  purpose  of 
this  parable  is  far  and  away  from 
being  a lesson  on  the  state  of  the 
dead.  Jesus  is  teaching  the  damning 
sin  of  selfishness,  and  laying  down 
the  general  principle  that  sin  pursues 
the  sinner  with  its  consequences  into 
the  next  life;  but  to  go  further  than 
this  and  base  a dogmatic  theory  of 
any  kind  on  the  figure  of  ‘the  great 
gulf  fixed,’  or  on  the  intercession  of 


Dives  for  his  brethern,  is  fatuous.” 

(3)  It  is  further  to  be  recognized 
that  Christ’s  whole  emphasis  in  his 
teaching  is  on  the  present  life,  and 
on  the  immediate  choice  of  righteous- 
ness, and  that  he  is  most  solemnly  in 
earnest  in  his  warning  at  this  point. 
There  is  scarcely  a dim  hint  of  the 
possibility  of  change  beyond  this  life, 
so  far  as  express  teaching  is  con- 
cerned. 

(4)  The  reticence  of  Christ,  in 
his  teaching,  as  to  an  express  closing 
of  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  present 
life,  is  also  to  be  noted. 

(5)  The  very  doctrine  of  conse- 
quences requires  that  men  should  still 
be  free  moral  agents  in  the  other  life, 
if  they  are  to  have  character  at  all 
and  to  justify  the  eating  of  the  fruits 
of  their  own  deeds.  Punishment  it- 
self is  of  significance  only  so.  Choice 
of  moral  attitude  must  still  be  possi- 
ble to  them,  and  that  means  possi- 
bility of  change  in  character. 

(6)  Some  such  probation,  too,  it  is 
worth  noting,  is  practically  recognized 
without  any  direct  scripture  warrant, 
by  even  the  most  orthodox  bodies  of 
Christian  people  for  infants  and  for 
any  others  who  have  not  come  to 
character  in  this  life.  The  future 
life,  that  is,  is  recognized  as  a real 
sphere  for  the  possible  development 
and  attainment  of  character,  at  least 
for  some.  And  it  is  very  difficult  dog- 
matically to  draw  sharp  lines  here. 

(7)  But  the  great  reason  for  a 
reaction  from  a dogmatic  insistence 
on  endless  punishment  for  all 
who  pass  out  of  this  life  impenitent, 
is  Christ’s  own  central  teaching  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  This  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  gospel,  and  there 
seems  no  way  of  escaping  the  infer- 
ence that,  if  God  is  truly  father,  so 
long  as  a child  exists  and  is  still  in 
sin,  the  father  must  seek  to  win  him 
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out  of  his  sin  unto  himself ; it  is  im- 
possible to  think  it  otherwise.  It  is 
true  that  man  may  still  resist  and  con- 
tinue so  to  do;  but  if  any  child  of 
God  continues  in  his  sin  to  the  end, 
he  must  do  so  against  the  loving  will 
of  the  Father,  and  against  all  God 
can  wisely  do. 

(8)  But  all  reasonable  thought 
must  put  the  emphasis  where  Christ 
puts  it, — on  the  need  of  the  immedi- 
ate right  choice;  for  it  is  clear 
that  there  can  be  only  absolutely  cer- 
tain loss  in  any  other  course.  If  the 
future  holds  any  possibilities  of  fur- 
ther probation  for  any,  that  could  at 
the  most  only  mean  that,  at  much 
greater  pains  and  by  a longer  road,  a 
man  might  find  his  way  back  to  do 
exactly  that  which  it  is  now  open  to 
him  to  do. 

Perhaps  the  whole  matter  may  be 
fairly  summed  up  in  a few  sentences 
from  a recent  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  Hibbert  Journal : “There  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  apparently  ir- 
resistible conclusion  from  our  be- 
lief in  the  character  of  God  as  re- 
vealed by  Christ,  ‘a  Father  doing  the 
best  he  can  for  all  his  children,  both 
in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to 
come.’  On  the  other,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  stern  fact  of  human 
freedom  and  responsibility,  and,  with 
that,  the  possibility  of  eternal  resis- 
tance to  the  will  of  God.”  “Here, 
if  anywhere,  an  attitude  of  reverent 
agnosticism  is  admissible ; but  what  is 
always  most  significant  is,  that  the 
strongest  words  in  regard  to  the 
finality  of  the  present  life  as  a per- 
iod of  probation  are  those  of  Jesus 
* * If  we  look  at  the 

main  lines  of  his  thought,  and  do 
not  force  isolated  phrases  into  a sig- 
nificance not  belonging  to  them,  then, 
tho  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  he 
confined  the  probation  of  souls  to  the 


present  world,  we  are  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  did  not  encourage 
the  thought  of  its  extension  into  the 
unseen.  His  whole  teaching  on  des- 
tiny has  for  its  dominant  note  the 
awfulness  of  the  issues  with  which 
life  on  earth  is  charged.” 

Henry  Churchill  King. 

THE  MESSIAH  IN  HONOLULU. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  that  befalls 
those  who  live  in  this  city  is  the 
dearth  of  good  musical  entertain- 
ments. This  year  the  usual  sequence 
was  happily  broken  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  several  solos  and  choruses, 
from  the  “Messiah”  given  by  the 
Kamehameha  Schools  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Stanley  Livingston. 

During  the  holidays  the  Kameha- 
meha Schools  celebrated  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  their  foundation. 
It  was  in  connection  with  these  ex- 
ercises that  the  first  concert  was 
given.  On  this  evening  the  audience 
was  only  sufficiently  large  to  fill  Me- 
morial Chapel,  admission  being  by 
invitation  only.  The  second  concert 
was  given  in  the  Kanaiahao  church 
the  Sunday  evening  following,  and 
the  only  limit  to  the  audience  was 
the  capacity  of  the  church. 

THE  LECTURES  OF  DR.  H.  H. 
POWERS. 

The  lectures  of  Dr.  IT.  H.  Powers, 
which  were  delivered  at  Sturges  Hall, 
January  ninth  and  tenth  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  of  the 
Classics,  proved  to  be  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Dr.  Powers  possesses  remark- 
able qualifications  as  a lecturer.  ITe 
has  an  acute  and  original  mind,  he 
has  been  for  years  and  at  first  hand 
a sympathetic  student  of  art  in  its 
various  manifestations,  and  he  has 
a rare  gift  in  interpretation.  The  first 
lecture  was  a masterful  exposition  of 
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the  work  of  Giotto,  “the  soundest 
and  most  balanced  intellect  in  the 
history  of  modern  art-”  The  second 
lecture  was  a rapid  survey  of  some 
of  the  more  important  tendencies  of 
the  Hellenistic  age.  The  third  lecture 
had  as  its  subject  Michaelangelo  and 
the  Sistine  Ceiling.  In  this  lecture  the 
meaning  and  the  beauty  of  what  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  painting 
in  the  world  were  unfolded  with  mar- 
velous insight  and  fascinating  power. 

An  endowment  fund  for  lectures 
in  the  different  departments  of  the 
College  was  among  the  needs  enu- 
merated by  President  King  in  his  last 
report.  May  the  time  come  speedily 
when  lectures  of  the  high  quality  of 
the  last  series  shall  be  open  without 
charge  to  all  students. 


ARTIST  RECITALS  FOR  WIN- 
TER TERM. 

The  following  are  the  Artist  Re- 
citals for  the  Winter  Term: — 
January  21 — Organ  Recital,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Clemens. 

February  4 — Vocal  Recital,  Mrs. 
Corinne  Rider-Kelsey. 

February  14 — The  Olive  Mead 
Quartette. 

February  26 — Thomas  Orchestra, 
Fred  Stock,  Conductor. 

March  2 — The  Adamowski  Trio 
Club. 

March  10 — Piano  Recital,  Mr. 
Josef  Hofman. 

A SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  BOYS. 

Edwin  and  Edgar  Fauvcr,  ’99,  and 
Dudley  Reed,  ’03,  who  are  all 
students  in  the  Medical  school  of 
Columbia  University  and  who  have 
an  “Oberlin  House”  at  346  West 
Fifty-seventh  street,  New  York  City, 
have  leased  a large  tract  of  land  in 
the  New  Hampshire  mountains  near 
Mt  Washington  and  will  open  a 


camp  for  boys  this  summer.  The 
tract  of  land  lies  on  the  side  of  one 
of  the  mountain  lakes  in  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  climate  and  sur- 
roundings make  it  an  ideal  place  to 
spend  the  summer.  During  the  spring 
a large  mess  hall  and  kitchen  will  be 
erected  and  several  tennis  courts  and 
a base-ball  field  laid  ont.  Boats  and 
canoes  have  also  been  procured. 
During  the  morning  the  boys  will 
be  given  instruction  in  school  work 
with  courses  in  forestry  and  car- 
pentering for  those  who  desire.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer  several 
long  tramps  will  be  taken.  An  at- 
tractive pamphlet  giving  further  de- 
tails about  the  camp  has  been  issued. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  Building  Society 
held  January  16,  in  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, New  York  City,  Lucien  C. 
Warner,  L.L.  D.,  New  York  City, 
was  elected  president  of  the  society 
for  the  coming  year,  and  H.  Clark 
Ford,  Cleveland,  and  Charles  S.  Mills, 
D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  two  of 
the  vice-presidents. 

Mr.  William  D.  W.  Cairns  read  a 
paper  entitled  “Comparative  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Study  of  Mathematics 
in  American  and  German  Universi- 
ties” before  the  Association  of  Ohio 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence, held  at  Columbus,  December  26- 
27.  Mr.  Cairns  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  held  in  Chica- 
go. The  subject  of  the  paper  was, 
“A  Generalized  Theory  of  Integral 
Equations." 

Mr.  Frederick  O.  Grover  attended 
the  conference  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  also  the  Convention  of 
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American  Naturalists,  held  in  Chica- 
go during  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  gave  an 
organ  concert,  January  7,  at  Detroit, 
and  the  third  program  in  his  organ  re- 
cital course,  Monday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 20. 

Mr.  Charles  Williams,  January  8, 
addressed  the  two  Christian  Associ- 
ations of  Baldwin  Wallace  Univer- 
sity on  “The  Law  of  Personal  Rela- 
tions.” 

Mr.  John  E.  Wirkler  and  Miss 
Viriginia  Norfleet  Ballard  were  mar- 
ried January  14,  1908  at  Suffolk,  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wirkler  will 
make  their  home  in  Oberlin,  at  155 
Elm  Street. 

D.  Willard  Lyon,  Associate  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  of  China  and 
Korea,  wrote  as  follows  to  President 
King : 

“It  will  be  a matter  of  interest  to 
you  to  know  that  Professor  H.  L. 
Zia  has  translated  your  “Fundamen- 
tal Principles  of  the  Christian  Life” 
into  Chinese.  I enclose  a copy  for 
you  to  see.  It  has  already  been 
spoken  of  by  a number  of  young  men 
in  a most  appreciative  way.  I feel 
sure  it  will  do  much  good.” 

Mr  Lynds  Jones  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Central  Branch  of  the 
Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers’ 
Association  held  in  St.  Louis,  Miss- 
ouri, November  29-30,  and  read  a 
paper  before  the  biological  section  on 
the  29th.  Mr.  Jones  also  attended  the 
twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Ornithologists’  Union  in 
Philadelphia,  December  9-13,  and 
gave  an  illustrated  paper  on  “The 
Birds  of  Carroll  Islet,  Washington,” 
which  was  one  of  the  results  of  stud- 
ies made  last  June.  During  the  va- 
cation Mr.  Jones  attended  the  meet- 


ings of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Chi- 
cago, and  contributed  to  the  program. 

President  King  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  College  Association 
which  held  its  meeting  December  27, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to  reach  and 
maintain  a uniformity  in  requirments 
and  in  the  character  of  the  pupils  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  G.  Walter  Fiske  is  cooperating 
editor  of  the  Congregationalist,  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  department  of 
Church  Methods,  which  is  devoted  to 
problems  that  confront  the  churches 
and  the  various  solutions  to  these 
difficulties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf, 
who  have  been  in  Wuerzburg,  Bav- 
aria since  their  summer  in  England, 
are  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
stay  in  Germany  in  Berlin,  where  Mr. 
Metcalf  will  continue  his  work  in  the 
biological  laboratories.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Metcalf  plan  to  be  in  Oberlin  in  time 
for  Commencement. 

At  the  Congregational  Club  of 
Cleveland  and  Vicinity  held  Monday 
evening,  January  20,  in  Cleveland, 
Mr.  William  J.  Hutchins  spoke  on 
the  subject  “The  Preacher  and  Our 
Times,”  and  Mr.  G-  Walter  Fiske  on 
“The  New  Practical  Emphasis  in 
Theological  Education.” 

Rev.  W.  E.  Cadmus  and  family  of 
Elyria  have  received  an  invitation 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  to  visit  him 
at  his  home  at  Skibo  Castle,  Scotland. 
At  the  time  of  the  Oberlin  bank  fail- 
ure a letter  from  Mr.  Cadmus  to  Mr. 
Carnegie  resulted  in  the  latter’s  send- 
ing a check  sufficient  to  cover  the 
losses  of  the  students  and  the  poor 
of  the  village. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrows  and  Miss  Bar- 
rows  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Bartlett  of  Chicago,  at  her  winter 
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home  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

The  German  Club  gave  an  Egmont 
evening,  January  15,  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  William  E.  Mosher.  The  parts 
were  taken  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Harroun, 
Miss  Alice  McDaniels,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Mosher,  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Hutchins,  Mr.  B.  Hoerger,  Mr.  G. 
Hastings.  The  Beethoven  music  was 
played  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Barry  and  Mr. 
W.  T.  Upton.  Miss  Kate  Peck  sang 
the  songs  of  Clara. 

Miss  Alice  F.  Beckwith  and  Mr. 
Frederick  B.  Stiven  were  married 
New  Year’s  Day,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Beckwith,  Ionia,  Michigan.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stiven  have  a suite  of  rooms  in 
the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Demuth,  254  Elm  Street,  Oberlin. 


NEW  YEAR’S  RECEPTION. 

Nearly  a thousand  people  accepted 
the  invitation  of  President  and  Mrs. 
King  to  call  on  them  New  Year’s 
Day,  between  two  and  ten  o’clock. 

The  rooms  of  the  house  had  been 
transformed  each  into  a foreign  land, 
and  the  guests  made  a hasty,  and 
somewhat  irregular  trip  thru  Africa, 
China,  Ceylon,  India,  Japan  and  Tur- 
key, seeing  all  sorts  of  curious  ob- 
jects, from  the  Chinese  kite,  that 
grinned  a hideous  welcome  in  the 
hall,  to  the  beautiful  brasses  of  India. 
The  decorations  and  refreshments  of 
each  room  were  characteristic  of  the 
country  there  represented,  so  that 
tho  one  left  reluctantly  the  fragrant 
tea  of  China,  with  its  jasmine 
flowers,  one  was  cheered  with  rice 
and  curry  in  India,  and  comforted 
with  the  sweetmeats  of  Japan. 

President  and  Mrs.  King  received 
in  the  blue  room,  which  was  decor- 
ated with  California  peppers  and 


poinsettia.  The  sudden  transition  to 
“darkest  Africa”  would  have  been 
something  of  a shock,  had  not  “dark- 
est Africa”  at  once  absorbed  the  at- 
tentions with  its  interesting  objects. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Wood- 
side,  who  are  on  furlough  from  the 
West  Central  Africa  Mission,  were 
generous  in  explanations  of  their 
curios.  Mrs.  Ament,  ’75,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mrs.  Davis  were  in  charge 
of  the  room  given  over  to  China; 
Rev.  G.  G.  Brown,  ’97,  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  ’92,  were  the  guides  thru 
Ceylon;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Jeffrey, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Van  Allen, 
all  of  the  Madura  Mission,  had  pro- 
vided a large  exhibition  of  things 
from  India.  “Fair  Japan”  was  made 
more  realistic  thru  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Sato  in  her  native  costume; 
Miss  Telford  was  also  in  Japanese 
costume,  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis  and 
Mrs.  Curtis,  '80,  who  were  formerly 
in  Japan,  had  a share  in  making  this 
room  the  attractive  spot  it  was.  The 
grate  in  the  rose  room  was  turned 
into  a minature  Turkish  home,  and 
all  the  family  were  there,  from  the 
portly  grandmother  to  the  baby  in 
the  cradle.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Cole, 
of  Bitlis,  Turkey,  had  brought  the  in- 
teresting Turkish  curios,  and  the 
Misses  Cole  and  Miss  Mary  Tracy 
wore  Turkish  dress. 

The  leap  back  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion was  even  more  sudden  than  the 
plunge  into  “darkest  Africa”  had 
been;  and  the  guests,  on  leaving  Tur- 
key, found  right  at  hand  a bowl  of 
orange  sherbet  to  refresh  them  after 
their  journey. 

The  reception  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, but  its  charm  lay  in  the  in- 
formality and  genuine  cordiality 
which  characterize  all  social  events 
at  the  President's  House. 
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PRESIDENT  AND  MRS.  KING'S 

CALENDAR  FOR  DECEMBER 
AND  JANUARY. 

On  December  4,  the  President 
spoke  at  the  dedication  of  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church  of  St.  Louis, 
on  “The  Relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  School.” 

December  9,  he  filled  an  engage- 
ment in  Cleveland  as  lecturer  in  the 
West  Side  Lecture  Course. 

December  26  and  27,  Mr.  King  was 
in  Columbus  as  president  of  the  Ohio 
College  Association,  and  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Association 
for  another  year.  As  cx-officio  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association,  he  met  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  plan  for  a num- 
ber of  important  standing  committees 
to  further  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

December  28,  he  spoke  before  the 
School  Improvement  Federation  at 
Columbus  on  “The  Fundamental 
Need  of  Moral  and  Religious  Educa- 
tion.” 

December  29,  he  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  Congregationalists  of  the  state 
at  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  pas- 
torate of  Dr.  Washington  Gladden, 
at  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Columbus. 

On  January  1,  President  and  Mrs. 
King  gave  their  New  Year’s  Recep- 
tion to  the  community,  from  two  to 
ten  o’clock,  assisted  by  missionary 
friends  from  Japan,  China,  India, 
Ceylon,  Turkey,  and  Africa. 

January  13,  the  President  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Way  into  Reality,  as 
to  Particular  Christian  Doctrines” 
before  a club  meeting  of  a number  of 
members  of  the  faculty. 

On  January  19,  he  was  college 
preacher  at  Vassar,  speaking  on  the 
theme  “The  God  of  Hope.” 

On  December  16  and  January  20, 


Mr.  King  attended,  as  president,  the 
Congregational  Club  of  Cleveland 
and  Vicinity,  introducing  as  speaker, 
for  the  Forefather’s  Day  celebration, 
Dr.  John  W.  Bradshaw,  and  at  the 
second  meeting, — to  speak  on  “The 
Minister  and  Our  Times”  and  on 
“The  New  Practical  Emphasis  in 
Theological  Education” — the  two 

new  professors  of  Oberlin  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Professor  William  J. 
Hutchins,  and  Professor  G.  Walter 
Fiske. 

COMMENCEMENT  PROBLEMS 
OF  1847. 

A letter  dated  Oberlin,  May  16, 
1847,  written  by  Lucy  Stone-Black- 
well  to  Mrs.  Mary  Barnes-Dewey,  ’45, 
mother  of  Mrs.  E.  P.  Johnson,  Ober- 
lin, has  been  placed  in  he  hands  of 
the  Editors  with  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing extracts  for  publishing  in  the 
Magazine.  The  task  of  selection 
has  been  difficult  as  the  letter  is  full 
of  charm,  but  the  following  is  chosen 
on  account  of  its  historic  value: 

“Mary  you  know  some  of  us  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  having  Professor 
Thome  read  our  essays  when  we 
graduate.  This  year  we  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  so,  if  we  could 
help  it.  So  we  drew  up  a petition 
to  the  Faculty  and  the  Ladies  Board, 
asking  that  we  might  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  reading  for  ourselves.  The 
Faculty  and  the  Ladies  held  a joint 
meeting,  and  decided  that  we  should 
not  read.  The  petition  was  signed 
by  all  the  gentlemen  except — -and — . 
and  by  the  ladies  except  Misses— — 
and — and — when  the  class  came  to 
make  the  appointments  I was  chosen. 
I told  President  Mahan,  who  was 
present,  that  I could  not  accept  the 
appointment,  without  a sacrifice  of 
principle  that  I had  no  right  to  make. 
He  said  that  he  thought  I had  better 
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take  time  to  consider — that  he  was 
sorry  we  could  not  read.  Said  he 
thought  we  ought  to,  and  that  he  did 
the  best  he  could  for  us  at  the  Facul- 
ty meeting,  but  all  were  against  him. 
The  next  day  some  of  the  members 
of  the  class  without  any  suggestion 
from  me,  went  and  ask  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Mahan,  if  1 might  not  be  al- 
lowed to  read  as  a special  privilege. 
The  President  said  that  he  would  do 
the  best  he  could  to  have  it  done,  so 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Faculty  he 
brought  it  up  again.  But  it  was 
again  vetoed,  as  it  was  also  a second 
time  in  the  Ladies  Board.  So  I shall 
not  write  for  Commencement,  for  if 
I should  do  so,  I should  be  admitting 
the  principle  upon  which  they  decide 
that  I shall  not  read,  a principle 
which  I abhor,  and  which  no  deed  or 
word  of  mine,  shall  ever  sanction. 
I believe  that  God  made  men  and 
women  to  be  co-laborers  in  public  and 
in  private,  and  that  both  men  and 
women  by  virtue  of  their  humanity 
have  each  the  same  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, have  each  an  equal  right  to 
any  sphere  to  which  God  has  given 
them  ability.  I presume  that  the  Fa- 
culty acted  conscientiously  in  decid- 
ing as  they  did,  but  I think  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  be  ashamed 
of  it.” 


REUNION  NOTES. 
Beginning  with  the  March  number 
and  continuing  thru  the  current  year, 
the  Alumni  Magazine  will  devote  a 


page  to  what  will  be  called  “Reunion 
Notes.”  Here  interesting  items  will  be 
given  and  notices  from  the  various 
committees  of  the  College  having  the 
Seventy-fifth  Celebration  in  charge 
will  be  found.  An  opportunity  is  also 
given  to  Secretaries  of  classes  and 
different  organizations  to  print  no- 
tices concerning  reunions  to  be  held 
during  the  coming  Commencement. 
The  following  notice  is  printed  in 
this  month’s  issue  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  accommodations  at  that 
time. 

BOARDING  PLACES  FOR  ANNI- 
VERSARY VISITORS. 

Inquiry  is  already  being  made  for 
boarding  places  for  Anniversary  vis- 
itors; and  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
entertainment  of  guests  wish  it  un- 
derstood that  they  will,  when  re- 
quested, give  all  possible  assistance  in 
arranging  for  such  accommodations. 
Applications  for  places  should  give 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  per- 
sons for  whom  the  accommodations 
are  desired,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  L.  D.  Harkness,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  at  27  King  Street,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio. 

Within  a few  weeks  the  Commit- 
tee will  make  a careful  canvass  of  the 
town  for  boarding  places  that  will  be 
available  for  Anniversary  visitors; 
and  in  due  time  the  applicants  for 
such  accommodations  will  be  notified 
where  places  can  be  secured. 


Alumni 

alumni  personals. 

’60  O.  T.  S.— Robert  D.  Hall,  who 
last  year  assisted  his  father  in  the  A. 
M.  A.  mission  at  Fort  Bcrthold, 
North  Dakota,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  A.  M.  A.  as  missionary  for  the 


News 

Indian  Reservation  at  Rosebud, 
South  Dakota. 

*72 — J oel  F.  Vailc  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, who  is  attorney  for  the  Gould 
interests,  is  being  pushed  for  United 
States  senator  to  succeed  Teller. 
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’75 — Professor  W.  S.  Scarborough 
of  Wilberforce  University,  contri- 
buted an  article  to  the  program  of 
Saturday  afternoon,  December  28,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute of  America,  held  in  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Scarborough’s  subject 
was  “Suicide  as  Viewed  by  the 
Greeks.” 

’82-  94  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Newton  W. 
Bates  has  resigned  his  pastorate  at 
West  Bloomfield,  New  York  and  has 
accepted  a call  to  the  churches  at 
Austinburg  and  Eagleville,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Newton’s  address  is  Austinburg. 

’83  Hon. — L.  B.  Sperry  has  re- 
turned from  a lecture  tour  in  the 
west  and  is  now  in  the  east  where  he 
will  remain  several  weeks  filling  lec- 
ture engagements. 

’83 — Professor  George  H.  Mead  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  read  an 
important  paper  at  the  national  meet- 
ing of  the  Ethical  Society  recently 
held  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

’84-’87  O.  T.  S. — Mrs.  Cyrus  Clark, 
who  has  been  obliged  to  lengthen  her 
furlough  in  America  on  account  of 
ill  health,  left  Friday,  January  3, 
1908,  for  Japan,  where  she  will  join 
her  husband  in  their  work  at  Miy- 
azaki, Kobe,  Japan. 

'84 — In  addition  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Kelvey’s  duties  as  a member  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  he  is  president  and 
director  of  many  large  corporations 
in  that  city.  Mr.  McKelvey  has  also 
written  “Principles  of  Common  Law 
Pleading”  a brief  explanation  of 
different  forms  of  Common  Law  ac- 
tions, and  “Hand  Book  of  the  Law 
of  Evidence,”  a book  of  especial  use 
to  students.  In  June,  1907,  this  book 
was  revised  and  published  by  the 
West  Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  It  is  of  special  interest 
to  mention,  that  Mr.  McKelvey  pro- 
bably has  in  his  employ  more  Ober- 


lin  graduates  than  any  other  Alum- 
nus. These  include  one  member  of 
the  class  of  1901,  one  of  1903,  three 
of  1904,  three  of  1906  and  one  of 
1907. 

’87  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Adolf  A.  Berle 
recently  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Grand  Avenue  church  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  subject 
“The  Pilgrim  Colony  as  a Social 
Laboratory.” 

’88 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 
Baumhart  have  left  Vermilion,  Ohio, 
and  are  now  located  in  Oberlin, 
where  Mr.  Baumhart  is  engaged  in 
the  drug  business. 

’88 — Mrs.  Ella  B.  Downey  Com- 
mons this  month  will  address  the 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
on  “Child  and  Woman  Labor  in  Wis- 
consin.” 

’89 — Rev.  H.  A.  Lawrence  is  no 
longer  preaching  at  Carthage,  New 
York,  but  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
Congregational  church  at  Pulaski. 

’90 — Miss  Lillian  Sears  is  teaching 
Latin  in  the  Elyria  high  school.  Miss 
Sears  has  been  a member  of  the  high 
school  faculty  for  many  years,  but 
has  made  a change  in  her  subject. 
Last  summer  vacation  she  spent  in 
Europe  travelling. 

’91  O-  T.  S. — Rev.  Edward  A. 
Steiner  of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  is  developing  a plan  for  taking 
young  men  to  Europe  to  study  at 
close  range  the  life  of  the  peoples 
furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  emigrants 
to  this  country. 

’93  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Jean  Shupp 
spent  the  holiday  vacation  in  Chicago 
attending  concerts  and  opera.  Miss 
Shupp  is  at  Greencastle,  Indiana, 
teaching  vocal. 

93 — Mr.  Oliver  C.  Clifford  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy at  the  December  convocation 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr 
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Clifford  is  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  Armour  Institute. 

’93 — Mr.  Louis  E.  Hart  is  attorney 
for  the  Bowman  Dairy  Company  of 
Chicago  in  the  suit  recently  brought 
against  that  company  and  others  be- 
longing to  the  “milk  trust.” 

93 — Rev.  Frank  C.  Peck  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  act  as  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Sherman, 
New  York. 

’94 — Dr.  William  H.  Merriam  has 
moved  from  Fredericksburg,  Ohio, 
to  Louisville,  where  He  has  opened 
offices. 

’95-’oo  O-  T.  S. — Rev.  C.  R.  Ray- 
mond has  just  completed  two  years 
of  successful  work  as  a pastor  at 
Flushing,  Long  Island. 

’95 — Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Williams 
has  left  his  work  at  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
and  accepted  a call  to  Pilgrim 
Church,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

’95  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  George  W. 
Longcnccker  has  resigned  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Plaza,  North  Dakota,  and  is  now 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Minot. 

’95  O.  T.  S. — Rev  Robert  W-  Mc- 
Laughlin has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Park  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan. 

’97 — Rev.  Charles  A.  Downes  has 
received  a call  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Litchfield,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Downes’  address  is  Hud- 
son, New  Hampshire,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

’97  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Victor  LI.  Rur- 
ing  lias  resigned  his  work  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at 
David  City,  Nebraska. 

’97 — Kuv.  Giles  G.  Brown  preached 
January  19  in  the  First  Church  of 
Oberlin.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  ac- 
complishing much  in  the  interest  of 
missions  during  his  furlough  in  this 
country,  having  given  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  American  Board. 


’97 — Dr.  Reuben  M.  Strong  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  read  a paper 
on  “Short-tailed  and  Tailless  Ani- 
mals,” at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held 
in  Chicago  during  the  holidays. 

’98 — Miss  Edith  Penfield  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Toronto, 
Ohio. 

’98 — Dr  John  Barnard  has  pur- 
chased the  dental  practice  of  Dr.  H. 
G.  Husted  and  is  now  located  in 
Oberlin.  Dr.  Barnard  has  been  prac- 
ticing in  Monroeville,  Ohio- 

’98 — Mrs.  Mary  Williams  Harding 
is  spending  the  winter  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Mary  Williams  Hemingway,  ’99, 
in  T’aiku,  Shansi,  China,  enroute  to 
America,  which  she  will  reach  in  the 
early  spring. 

’98 — Louis  D.  Gibbs,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Edison  Electric  Ill- 
uminating Company  of  Boston,  gave 
the  lecture  on  "Modern  Uses  of  Elec- 
tricity” at  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Central  Club  of  the  Central  Con- 
gregational church  of  Jamaica  Plain. 
Mr.  Gibbs  will  also  speak  at  the  Bos- 
ton Young  Men’s  Christian  Union 
Course,  March  14. 

’99 — Miss  Lulu  M.  Porter  and  Dr. 
Harlan  Dudley  were  married  Decem- 
ber 31,  1907,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
in  Henrietta,  Ohio.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dudley  will  make  their  home  at  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  their  address  being  1828 
East  Tuscarawas  Street. 

’99 — Harley  G.  Morehcad  has 
changed  his  law  offices  to  the  New 
Bee  building  at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

’99— Miss  Abba  Harrington  is  prin- 
cipal of  a preparatory  academy  at 
Ashland,  Wisconsin.  Miss  Harring- 
ton spent  the  holidays  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Beach  in  Parma,  Missouri. 

’99 — Assistant  District  Attorney 
Fletcher  Dobyns  in  conducting  the 
cross-examination  of  the  veteran 
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banker,  John  R.  Walsh  of  Chicago, 
made  a rather  dramatic  scene  accord- 
ing to  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Janu- 
ary io.  “Nothing  was  seen  but  the 
old  man  in  the  chair  and  the  young 
prosecutor.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
the  quick,  eager  voice  of  the  one  and 
the  low,  rambling  answers  of  the 
other.  It  was  a battle  of  intellects. 
Under  the  surface  of  figures  * * * 
ran  the  red  blooded  story  of  the  man 
who  had  dreamt  great  dreams,  who 
had  over-stepped  the  boundaries  of 
law,  perhaps,  and  was  now  being 
called  to  account.” 

’99 — The  engagement  of  Miss  May 
Kimmons  to  Mr.  Park  Condit  of 
Boston,  has  been  announced,  The 
wedding  will  take  place  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. Miss  Kimmons  spent  the  hol- 
iday season  in  Chicago. 

’00 — Mr.  James  M.  Fitch  is  located 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  not  in 
New  York  as  stated  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Magazine. 

’00 — The  prize  essay,  “Ship  Sub- 
sidies” written  by  Walter  Dunmore, 
who  is  now  an  instructor  in  the 
Western  Reserve  Law  School,  has 
been  published  in  book  form  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

’00 — Born,  To  Mr.  Harry  Wester- 
dale  and  Mrs.  Mary  Cleverdon  West- 
erdale,  April  20,  1907,  a son,  Law- 
rence. 

’01  O.  C.  M. — Florence  Louise 
Phelps  was  married,  Nevember  16, 
to  Rudolph  Bardenheuer,  a manufac- 
turer of  New  York  City.  Their 
home  is  at  College  Point,  Long  Is- 
land. 

01 — Seeley  K.  Tompkins  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minne- 
sota, and  has  accepted  a similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Iowa  State  Normal 
School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Tompkins’  address  is  903  Wal- 
nu  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

’02 — Miss  Laura  Merrill,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Carrington,  North  Dako- 
ta, and  will  remain  in  Oberlin  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

’03 — The  engagement  of  Miss  Della 
Purcell  and  Mr.  Richard  T.  F.  Hard- 
ing was  announced  December  21  at 
a luncheon  given  in  Vincennes,  Indi- 
ana, by  Miss  Helen  M.  Bierhaus.  It 
is  understood  that  the  wedding  will 
take  place  in  the  spring. 

’03 — Miss  Edith  Hatch  is  spending 
the  year  in  graduate  study  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  in  the  de- 
partments of  English  and  history. 

’03 — Among  the  through  passen- 
gers on  the  Pacific  liner  “Korea”  on 
her  last  voyage  to  the  orient  was  J. 
B.  Miller.  His  connection  with  the 
Coast  Geodetic  Survey  has  taken  him 
twice  to  Alaska,  once  to  Porto  Rico, 
and  now  he  is  on  a two  year  service 
to  the  islands  of  Mindanao  of  the 
Philippine  group.  During  Mr.  Mil- 
ler’s stay  in  Honolulu,  Mr.  Stanley 
arranged  a small  Oberlin  gathering. 

’04 — Miss  Lizette  Harger  and  Mr. 
David  Percy  Hillis  were  married 
Christmas  day  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Hillis  is  connected  with 
the  lumber  business  in  British  Col- 
umbia. 

’04 — Raymond  H.  Leach  is  no  lon- 
ger teaching  in  Mills  Institute,  Ho- 
nolulu, but  is  employed  as  manager 
of  the  warehouse  for  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company.  During  the  last 
season  this  company  shipped  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets  more 
than  three  million  cans  of  pines. 

’04 — Miss  Anne  B.  Daykin  spent 
last  spring  travelling  on  the  contin- 
ent and  in  England.  Miss  Daykin  is 
at  present  in  De  Land  Florida,  where 
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she  will  remain  until  April,  when  she 
will  return  to  her  home  in  Wads- 
worth, Ohio.  Miss  Daykin’s  address 
while  in  the  South  is  Box  696,  De- 
land, Florida. 

’04  O.  T.  S — George  C.  Enders  has 
declined  two  flattering  calls,  one  to 
the  presidency  of  Palmer  College, 
Lcgrand,  Iowa,  and  the  other  to  the 
National  Normal  School  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Enders  will  remain  at 
Union  Christian  College  as  professor 
of  philosophy. 

'04 — Rev.  Arthur  H.  Hope  was  or- 
dained Thursday  evening,  January 
16,  1908,  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  at  Middletown, 
Connecticut-  Dr.  Julius  A.  Bewer 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City  preached  the  ordination 
sermon. 

’04 — Miss  May  Sellers  is  teaching 
nathematics  in  the  high  school  at 
Albany,  Indiana. 

’04 — Miss  Ruth  Mosher  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Harrington  Place  were  mar- 
ried Wednesday  evening,  January  1, 
1 90S,  in  Westminister  Church,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Miss  Gladys 
Mosher  was  the  bride’s  maid  of 
boner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Place  will  be 
at  home  at  3612  Locust  Street,  Kan- 
sas City. 

’04 — Rev.  Lyle  D.  Woodruff  has 
accepted  a call  to  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio- 

’05 — Miss  Lncile  Sylvester  is  re- 
porting for  the  Denver  Times.  Her 
address  is  2145  Irving  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

'05 — Miss  Florence  Davies  spent 
the  summer  in  travelling  in  Europe. 
Miss  Davies  is  now  in  Cleveland  and 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer  of 
that  city. 

'03 — Miss  Alice  Gotshall  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  high  school 
at  West  Liberty,  West  Viriginia. 


’03 — Grove  H.  Patterson,  who  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Lorain 
Times-Herald,  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion on  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

’03— Rev.  Fred  L.  FI.  Von  Lubken 
has  accepted  a call  to  University 
Park  Church,  Portland,  Oregon. 

’05 — Miss  Kathleen  Senton  has  been 
obliged  to  give  up  her  position  in  the 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  will  spend 
the  winter  at  her  home  in  Lexington, 
Massachusetts.  Miss  Senton's  ad- 
dress is  Theodore  Park  Place,  Lex- 
ington. 

’05-’o6 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
V.  Lampson  have  resigned  their  po- 
sitions as  teachers  in  Perkiomen 
Seminary,  Pennsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  have  moved  to  Washington 
where  Mr.  Lampson  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  instructor  of  English 
in  the  Central  high  school  of  that 
city.  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Lampson’s  ad- 
drrss  is  904  East  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

’06 — Louis  U.  Todd  has  resigned 
his  position  at  Yankton  College, 
Yankton,  South  Dakota,  and  is  now 
at  Fowler,  Indiana. 

’07— Miss  Daisie  Gchman  reached 
T’aiku,  Shansi,  China,  November  23, 
and  lias  begun  her  work  with  Miss 
Flora  Heebner. 

’07  O.  T.  S. — Watts  O-  Pye  after 
reaching  T'aiku,  Shansi,  November 
23,  left  for  Few  Chou  Fit  in  com- 
pany with  Paul  L.  Corbin,  ’03  O.  T. 
S. 

'07 — Harold  L.  Rogers  since  July 
first  has  been  at  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York,  where  he  is  doing  chemical 
work  in  the  plant  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  Mr.  Rogers 
address  is  554  Fifth  Street,  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York. 

'07 — Wesley  Frost  is  again  in 
Washington,  1).  C.  his  duties  as  sec- 
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retary  to  Hon.  Theodore  Burton 
taking  him  to  that  city.  Mr.  Frost’s 
address  is  1448  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue 

’07 — Emlyn  Jones  is  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

’07 — Edward  Hcald  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Avery  Harvesting  Com- 
pany at  Peoria,  Illinois. 

’07 — Wynn  C.  Fairfield  was  the 
guest  of  H.  H.  Carter  at  Breaksville, 
Ohio,  during  the  Christmas  vacation, 
and  also  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Bible  Conference  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  January  6-8. 

’07— Miss  Frances  Phillips  has  left 
Townsend,  Vermont,  and  is  now  lo- 
cated at  Academy,  South  Dakota. 

’07 — G.  W.  Johnson  has  changed 
his  address  from  Springfield,  Mass- 
achusetts to  509  Mosher  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

’07 — Miss  Mary  Grace  Spence  and 
Mr.  Allen  B.  Kline  were  married 
December  4,  1907,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O. 
Spence,  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Rev.  Louis  J.  Luethi,  ’90,  O. 
T.  S.,  officiating.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kline’s  address  is  Wickliffe,  Lake 
County,  Ohio. 

’07 — Miss  Nell  Chase  spent  the 
vacation  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Josie 
Chase  in  Oberlin. 

°7 — J ■ C.  Boyers,  who  this  year  is 
studying  in  Union  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  is  also  graduate  secretary 
of  the  Student  Club  in  the  student 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Boyers’  work  is 
interesting  in  social  work  and  phil- 
anthrophic  activities  the  college  men 
coming  to  New  York  City. 

07  O.  T.  S. — Rev  Lucian  C.  Fisher 
was  ordained  November  15,  by  the 
Plymouth  Conference,  as  pastor  of 
Union  Church  at  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FORMER  STUDENTS. 

Mrs.  Marie  Marshall-Churchill  re- 
cently gave  a song  recital  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  of  Smith  College.  The 
following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle : 

“She  was  very  cordially  received, 
and  will  be  a most  valuable  addition 
to  the  musical  forces  of  the  Connec- 
ticut valley.  Mme.  Marshall-Church- 
ill, who  is  the  wife  of  Professor 
Alfred  Vance  Churchill  of  the  art 
department  in  Smith  college  and  has 
lately  returned  from  three  years’ 
study  in  Paris,  is  a native  of  Berlin, 
where  she  lived  till  her  marriage. 
Her  early  musical  studies  were  of  an 
informal  sort,  but  while  in  New 
York  she  discovered  that  her  voice 
was  of  remarkable  quality,  and  in 
Paris  devoted  herself  to  serious  pro- 
fessional study,  first  with  Charles 
Clark  and  for  the  past  two  years 
with  Jean  de  Reszke,  from  whom 
she  has  high  cirtificates.” 

Don  O.  Shelton,  president  of  the 
National  Bible  Institute,  is  conduct- 
ing an  evangelistic  campaign  at 
Camp  Memorial  Church,  New  York 
City. 

Winfield  P.  Hatch  spent  a part  of 
the  holiday  vacation  at  Albany,  New 
York,  as  the  guest  of  his  brother, 
Dr.  Leonard  W.  Hatch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor.  Before  returning 
to  Oberlin,  Mr.  Hatch  visited  New 
York  City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Herbert  L.  Bigelow,  who  has 
for  two  years  had  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Vine  Street  church  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  carry  on  the  campaign 
of  education  with  reference  to  the 
referendum,  resumed  his  pastorate 
work  December  8. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Do- 
lan and  Mrs.  Luella  Johnson  Dolan, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  September 
I2>  1907,  a daughter,  Helen  Elizabeth. 
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Miss  Grace  Thomas  has  accepted 
a position  on  the  faculty  at  East 
High,  Cleveland.  Miss  Thomas  dur- 
ing the  fall  was  taking  special  work 
in  the  College. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Marsh,  who  has 
been  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Oberlin  News  for  two  years,  has 
sold  his  interest  in  that  paper  and 
has  accepted  a position  on  the  Cleve- 
land Leader. 

Miss  May  Kaltenbeck  and  Mr. 
John  L.  Hooper  were  married  Nov- 
ember 6,  1907.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Hooper’s  address  is  Pomona,  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  a service  devoted  to  the  Sun- 
day saloon  question  in  Chicago,  Jos- 
eph B.  Burtt,  delivered  an  address 


December  1,  in  the  University  Con- 
gregational Church  on  “The  Rela- 
tion of  Fraternal  Education  to  the 
Enforcement  of  Law.” 

Miss  Sarah  Harkness  is  teaching 
music  at  her  home,  Binghamton,  New 
York. 

Miss  Dorothy  Wright  is  studying 
in  the  Columbia  Library  School, 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Eleanor  Switzer  is  a trained 
nurse  in  New  York  City. 

W.  S.  Heard  is  studying  medicine 
in  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Amy  Tapping  is  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey. 

J.  H.  McClosky  is  studying  manual 
training  in  Columbia  University. 


Necrology 


DASSALINA  M.  BATES 
JOHNS  ION,  5 9 

Dassalina  M.  Bates  Johnston  died 
at  her  home  in  Oberlin,  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 31,  1907. 

Mrs.  Dassalina  M.  Bates  Johnston 
was  born  October  6,  1838,  at  Hen- 
rietta, Ohio.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  College  with  the  class  of  1839  and 
taught  until  i858,  when  she  married 
James  E.  Johnston.  Funeral  services 
were  held  Thursday,  January  2,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  First  Church,  her 
pastor,  Dr.  J.  W.  Bradshaw  officiat- 
ing. Interment  was  made  at  the 
cemetery  at  Henrietta.  Mrs.  John- 
ston is  survived  by  her  husband  and 
two  children,  Vernon  O.  Johnston, 
’97  and  daughter  Mrs.  Myra  Johnston 
Bickford,  ’93,  residents  of  Cleveland. 

HARRIET  G.  FOOTE  MILTON.  ’66 

Harriet  G.  Foote  Milton  died  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  October  4,  1907. 

Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Milton  was  born 


at  Bergen,  New  York,  September  10, 
1S43.  After  completing  her  work  in 
Oberlin  College  with  the  class  of 
1866,  she  began  teaching  at  Utica, 
Michigan,  but  soon  undertook  work 
in  the  South  among  the  freedmen- 
October  29,  1873  she  was  married  to 
Rev.  George  R.  Milton  and  during 
his  pastorate  was  always  a faithful 
helper. 


CHARLOTTE  MARETTA 
STEELE,  '66 

Charlotte  Marctta  Steele  died  of 
pneumonia,  Saturday,  January  4. 
1908,  at  Meridian,  Mississippi. 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Steele  was  born 
in  Oberlin,  September  3,  1843.  After 
completing  her  work  in  the  College 
with  the  class  of  1866,  she  spent  a 
year  abroad  studying  music  and  the 
following  year  taught  music  in  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. After 
a few  years  of  successful  work  Miss 
Steele  went  to  Appleton,  Wisconsin, 
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where  she  continued  her  profession 
until  1875  when  she  accepted  a call  to 
Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  as  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Music.  This 
position  she  filled  with  unusual  suc- 
cess until  1886,  when  ill  health  com- 
pelled her  to  resign  her  work.  After 
a short  residence  in  Galesburg,  Illi- 
nois, she  purchased  a home  in  Ober- 
lin  not  far  from  the  old  family  re- 
sidence. From  1896  to  1898  Miss 
Steele  spent  abroad  in  study  and 
travel.  Always  anxious  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  others,  in  the  fall  of  1906  she 
undertook  work  at  Orange,  Florida,  a 
school  under  the  management  of  the 
A.  M.  A.,  but  was  unable  to  complete 
the  year’s  work.  The  following  year 
she  accepted  a similar  position  at 
Meridian,  Mississippi,  but  the  task 
again  proved  to  be  beyond  her 
strength  and  after  an  illness  of  ten 
days  she  died.  The  body  was  brought 
to  Oberlin;  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
John  Steele,  105  Elm  Street,  and  in- 
terment was  made  at  Westwood 
cemetery. 


ANGUS  ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON,  '80  O.  T.  S. 

Angus  Archibald  Robertson  died 
May  18,  1907  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Angus  A.  Robertson  was  born 
at  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  January 
11,  1849.  His  early  life  was  spent  on 
a farm  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  left  the  family 
home  and  for  a year  resided  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  The  following 
year  he  moved  to  Lynn  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Rev.  A. 
H.  Currier,  then  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  that  city.  Pro- 
fessor Currier  assisted  him  in  many 
ways  and  soon  made  it  possible  for 


Mr.  Robertson  to  begin  an  education. 
In  1871  he  entered  Lawrence  Acad- 
emy, and  after  graduating  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  completing  the 
college  course  with  the  class  of  1877. 
A year  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Theology  at  Yale,  but  in  the  fall  of 
1878  Mr.  Robertson  entered  the  Sem- 
inary at  Oberlin,  and  graduated  with 
the  class  of  ’80.  He  filled  many  pul- 
pits and  devoted  one  year  to  public 
service,  being  superintendent  of  the 
schools  at  Vergennes,  Vermont.  Mr. 
Robertson  married  Mary  B.  How  of 
Portland,  Maine,  September  16,  1880 
and  Mrs.  Marie  R.  Barnett,  July  4, 
1892,  who  survives  him. 


E.  L.  PICKARD 

Mr.  E.  L.  Pickard  of  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts,  who  has  long  been 
a very  helpful  friend  of  the  Semi- 
nary, died  January  6,  1908,  in  Pasa- 
dena, California.  Funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  bis  life-long 
friend,  Professor  A.  H.  Currier. 


JAMES  H.  ROSS 

James  H.  Ross  died  December  7, 
1907,  at  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium, 
Clifton  Springs,  New.  York. 

Mr.  Ross  was  the  Eastern  press  re- 
presentative of  Oberlin  College,  and 
it  was  his  report  of  the  inauguration 
of  President  King  and  particularly  of 
the  inaugural  address  that  won  for 
Oberlin  the  friendship  and  interest  of 
the  anonymous  donor  from  Boston 
which  has  resulted  in  many  generous 
gifts  to  the  College. 


GARRY  BROOKS 
Garry  Brooks  died  December  24, 
1907  at  his  home  in  Fairport,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  born  in  New  Mil- 
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ford,  Connecticut,  July  5,  1806..  The 
family  moved  to  Per.field,  New  York, 
and  after  the  son  had  completed  his 
apprenticeship  in  a tailor’s  shop,  he 
joined  his  parents.  Mr.  Brooks  re- 
mained on  the  farm  in  Penfield  until 
the  death  of  his  parents  in  1868,  when 
he  moved  to  Fairport  which  was  his 


home  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  converted  under  the  preaching 
of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  in  1854, 
who  was  then  conducting  revival  ser- 
vices in  the  country.  Mr.  Brooks  was 
the  donor  of  the  Brooks  Professor- 
ship of  $30,000  for  the  chair  of  his- 
tory. 
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Annual  Report  of  The  Oberlin  College 
Living  Endowment  Union. 

The  latest  year  of  the  Living  Endowment  has  been  the  best  in  its  bistory. 
Only  one  year  has  shown  a greater  increase  of  new  members  and  pledges. 
New  members  to  the  number  of  239  have  subscribed  $584.95  making  the  total 
membership  760  and  the  annual  payments  $3436.  Of  last  year’s  graduating 
class  128  members  made  pledges  amounting  to  $332  a year  which  is  equal  to  5 
per  cent,  on  $68,oco.  Many  of  the  other  119  were  subscribers  to  the  Alumni 
Magazine  who  added  seventy-five  cents  to  the  one  dollar  which  they  were  al- 
ready paying  for  the  Magazine,  and  so  became  subscribers  to  both  thru  the  of- 
fer by  which  the  Magazine  is  sent  free  to  those  who  contribute  to  the  Union 
$1.75  or  more,  and  leave  the  money  to  be  used  as  the  College  Trustees  may 
direct.  This  liberal  arrangement  is  most  urgently  commended  to  the  consider- 
ation of  every  graduate  and  former  student  who  wants  to  have  a share  in  the 
present  work  of  the  College. 

A distinct  advance  has  been  made  by  establishing  the  Endowment  Union 
Fund,  in  response  to  a demand  from  members  who  wish  to  pay  in  full  the 
amount  on  which  they  have  been  until  now  paying  only  the  interest-  Last 
June  the  Union  received  a pledge  of  $5  annually  and  the  principal,  $100,  at 
death.  In  July,  came  the  payment  of  $100  principal  by  one  who  had  for  sev- 
eral years  paid  $5  a year  but  whose  advancing  age  made  it  more  convenient 
to  pay  now  in  full  rather  than  to  send  annual  payments.  Her  payment  of  $100 
was  made  the  beginning  of  the  new  Endowment  Union  Fund  and  she  became 
a life  member  of  the  Union.  In  August  came  the  gift  of  a violin  valued  at 
from  $35  to  $50  from  one  “who  gave  as  he  could.” 

The  example  of  these  friends  is  suggestive  and  inspiring  to  all  who  wish 
to  add  sn  ail  gifts  to  the  general  endowment  of  the  College,  the  income  of 
which  can  be  used  each  year  to  meet  such  needs  as  the  Trustees  may  find  most 
important  and  pressing. 

It  is  the  well  known  plan  of  the  College  not  to  make  the  Seventy-fifth  An- 
niversary celebration  an  occasion  of  appeals  for  money;  but  membership  in  the 
Living  Endowment  Union  is  a most  appropriate  and  practical  and  pleasant 
way  for  all  old  students  to  come  into  vital  relation  to  the  College  and  to  ex- 
press and  keep  up  an  active  interest  in  its  splendid  work  and  to  share  in  its 
support. 

I venture  to  express  the  hope  that,  without  special  solicitation,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  Union's  correspondence  and  the 
awakening  of  an  unusual  interest  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  former 
students  the  Union  s membership  may  be  doubled  this  year  and  its  annual 
contribution  to  the  College  reach  the  sum  of  $5,000. 

Business  Statement 

(January  14,  190S.  From  Organization,  June,  1900.) 

There  are  in  force  760  subscriptions,  the  annual  payments  on  which  ag- 
gregate $3,436.00. 

There  have  been  received  by  the  College  Treasurer  cash  payments  on  ac- 
count of  these  subscriptions  amounting  to  a total  of  $9,349.45. 
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The  Business  of  Thirteen  Months. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  report  (in  the  Alumni  Magazine  for 
January  1907)  there  has  been  a net  increase  in  outstanding  subscriptions  of 
239,  on  which  the  annual  payments  aggregate  $684.95;  and  the  cash  payments 
to  the  College  Treasurer  have  amounted  to  $2,940.34. 

The  above  statement  includes  payments  already  made  (amounting  to 
$527.10)  on  a '98  Class  Fund.  Subscriptions  to  this  fund  are,  by  arrangement, 
being  paid  in  to  the  College  Treasury  through  the  Union;  and  the  names  of 
subscribers  appear  in  the  list  given. 

The  Plan. 

The  Oberlin  College  Living  Endowment  Union  was  organized  June  27th, 
1900,  with  a view  of  affording  a convenient  means  for  the  alumni,  former, 
students,  and  other  friends  of  Oberlin  College  who  so  desire  “to  contribute 
yearly  toward  its  maintainance  as  their  means  justify.”  Its  constitution  pro- 
vides that  contribution  to  the  Union  “shall  be  used  for  such  purpose  as  the 
College  Trustees  shall  direct,”  but  that  in  case  a member  designates  the  pur- 
pose for  which  his  contribution  is  to  be  used,  it  shall  be  applied  as  requested; 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  any  individual  contribution  be  made  public, 
that  payments  may  be  increased,  or,  on  due  notice  to  the  Secretary  diminished, 
temporarily  suspended,  or  discontinued  altogether ; that  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Union  shall  be  vested  in  an  Executive  Board  of  five  gradu- 
ates (to  be  elected  annually  by  the  College  Alumni  Association),  one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Union,  and  that  no  member  of 
the  Board  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services ; and  that  the  nec- 
essary expenses  for  clerical  help,  printing,  postage,  etc.,  shall  be  provided  for 
by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  College.  Pledges  become  void  on  the 
death  of  the  subscriber.  Copies  of  the  Union  Constitution  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Secretary;  and  he  will  be  glad  to  furnish  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  work  of  the  Union  to  any  who  may  desire  it. 

Members'  Agreement. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  become  a member  of  the  Oberlin  College  Liv- 
ing Endowment  Union,  and  agree,  for  the  purpose  of  said  Union,  to  pay 

five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  of Dollars,  annual  payment 

$ , on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  each  year,  to  the  Treasurer  of 

Oberlin  College;  provided,  that,  by  giving  thirty  days  notice  previous  to  the 
date  of  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union,  1 shall  be  excused  for  such 
year  from  making  this  payment,  or  any  part  of  it  that  I may  request:  and  pro- 
vided, further,  that,  by  giving  sixty  days  notice  previous  to  the  date  of  any 
payment,  1 may  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  that  all  obligations  hereunder 
shall  terminate  at  my  decease. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Living  Endowment  Union, 

Irving  W.  Metcalf,  Secretary. 

I'esons  wishing  to  1 iconic  meo-hers  of  the  Living  Endowment  Union  and 
at  the  same  time  subscribers  to  the  Alumni  Magazine  can  do  so  by  sending 
their  pledge  of  $1.75  or  more  (payable  on  or  before  July  1,  1908)  to  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  L.  D.  Harkness. 
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OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Homer  H.  Johnson,  ’85,  Chairman;  Irving  W-  Metcalf,  ’78,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  ’59;  George  C.  Jameson,  ’90;  Clayton  K.  Fauver,  ’97; 


Luther  D.  Harkness,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Abbott,  Helen  G. 

MEMBERS 

’05  Barrows,  Walter  R. 

’06 

Abbott,  Osmer 

’90 

Bartholomew,  Robb  O. 

’05 

Adams,  Earl  F. 

’01 

Bartlett,  Elizabeth 

’05 

Adams,  Katherine  Crafts 

’03 

Bartlett,  Ethel  M. 

’00 

Adams,  Elizabeth  M. 

’00 

Bates,  Florence  G. 

’06 

Ainsworth,  Emily  E. 

’07 

Bates,  Newton  W. 

’82 

Ainsworth,  Harry 

’84 

Bathrick,  Minnie  Munger 

’02 

Albertson,  Mary  Benedict 

’98 

Bauchmiller,  Helen 

’07 

Alexander,  Mary  Lane 

’66 

Bayle,  William  F. 

’05 

Alford,  Arthur  M. 

’98 

Beal,  Willard  W. 

’03 

Allen,  Bejamin  G. 

’06 

Beardslee,  Anna  Ford 

’90 

Allen  George  D. 

’07 

Beckwith,  Florence  A. 

’06 

Allen,  Permelia 

’os 

Beckwith,  Ethelwynn  Rice 

’00 

Altvater,  Ernest  W. 

’04 

Bedortha,  Wilhelmina 

’06 

Anderson,  Ada  Ash 

’98 

Beede,  Martha  Frances 

’05 

Anderson,  Eric 

’04 

Beers,  Mary  C. 

’07 

Anderson,  Maude  E. 

’07 

Bell,  Ella  Boorman 

’05 

Anderson,  Tacy  P. 

’70 

Bellard,  Robert  C. 

’96 

Andrews,  Calista 

’75 

Bellows,  Josiah  H. 

’81 

Andrews,  George  W. 

’79 

Bellows,  Sidney  F. 

’os 

Andrews,  Harriet  Clark 

’85 

Benedict,  Thomas  N. 

’01 

Andrews,  Herbert  T. 

’06 

Bennett,  William  M. 

’90 

Andrews,  Rita  L. 

’o5 

Berry,  Althea  F. 

’06 

Annan,  Edward  H. 

’os 

Best,  Cyrus  W. 

’90 

Appleby,  Frances  J. 

’07 

Bingham,  Charlotte  E. 

'74 

Atkinson,  Lousie  Fitch 

’60 

Bisbee,  Charles  G. 

’57 

Auten,  Andrew 

’96 

Bisbee,  Claredon  A. 

’07 

Auten,  Esther  H. 

’05 

Bissell,  Bradley  G. 

’06 

Bailey,  Bertha  L. 

’98 

Bissell,  Henry  M. 

— 

Bailey,  Mary  W. 

’o5 

Blaine,  Harriet  G. 

’90 

Baird,  Robert  L. 

’02 

Blake,  Mary  Otis 

'93 

Baker,  Charles  L. 

’07 

Bliss,  Julius  J. 

’81 

Baker,  Louise  Stewart 

’89 

Blood,  Alta  R. 

’05 

Bacon,  Dorothy  A. 

’05 

Boals,  La  Rue  R. 

’00 

Banta,  Frances  M. 

’00 

Bohn,  Mary  H. 

’80 

Barnes,  Howard  C. 

’96 

Bohn,  William  Frederick 

’00 

Barnes,  Olouise  Morrison 

'94 

Boise,  Watson  E. 

’80 

Barrows,  Edna  M. 

’05 

Booth,  Courtland  L. 

’05 
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Borthwick,  Dessie  F.  ’05 

Bosworth,  Edward  I.  ’86 

Bosworth,  Bertha  McClure  ’89 

Bosworth,  Ernest  E.  ’93 

Bosworth,  Lucy  Miner  ’65 

Bowen,  William  A.  ’78 

Bowser,  Goldie  M.  ’o5 

Boyd,  Herbert  W.  ’83 

Boyers,  John  C.  ’07 

Brandt,  Genevieve  ’00 

Brennan,  Katherine  Gould  ’o5 

Brewster,  Carl  M.  ’03 

Bridges,  Flora  ’83 

Bridges,  Marion  C.  ’o5 

Briggs,  Mary  J.  ’80 

Brightman,  Alvin  C.  ’oo 

Brissell,  Charles  F.  ’06 

Bronson,  Mabel  E.  ’07 

Brooks,  Charlotte  H.  ’07 

Brown,  Lillian  Hart  ’96 

Browning,  Charles  H.  ’93 

Bruner,  Louise  H.  ’o5 

Bugby,  Carrie  B.  ’06 

Burke,  W.  Maxwell  ’96 

Burnell,  Arthur  T.  ’73 

Burr,  Geraldine  ’06 

Burr,  Merrill  J.  ’07 

Burrett,  Clara  Partridge  ’02 

Burroughs,  Charles  PI.  ’92 

Burtt,  Bejamin  H.  ’86 

Burwcll,  Anson  S.  ’71 

Cake,  Harry  M.  ’81 

Caldwell,  Hiram  S.  ’07 

Calkins,  Claribel  ’94 

Camp,  Marian  A.  ’03 

Campbell,  Abbie  R.  ’05 

Campbell,  Stewart  R.  '04 

Candee,  George  ’57 

Canfield,  May  L.  ’05 

Carpenter,  Roy  R.  ’o5 

Carr,  Francic  E.  ’06 

Carr,  Homer  L.  ’07 

Carter,  Bertha  M.  ’06 

Carter,  Gertrude  L.  ’07 

Carter,  Henry  H.  ’07 

Carter,  Minnie  L.  ’98 

Callin,  Mabel  S.  ’07 

Caughey,  Jessie  A.  '99 


Cavell,  Clara  B. 

’05 

Chaffee,  James  W. 

'07 

Chamberlain,  Ernest  B. 

’04 

Chamberlain,  Merton  E. 

’05 

Chandler,  Howard  D. 

’02 

Charles,  Grace  M. 

’00 

Chase,  Laura  Nell 

’07 

Cheney,  Ralph  L. 

’98 

Christian,  Anna  Salzer 

’93 

Church,  Frances  Lord 

’63 

Churchill,  Edward  P. 

’81 

Clapp,  Mary  P. 

’07 

Clark,  Glenna  Hostetter 

’02 

Clark,  Harlow  A. 

’05 

Clark,  Harold  H. 

’07 

Clarke,  Bertha  C. 

’07 

Clarke,  Edith  Z. 

’o5 

Clarke,  Edna  S. 

’o5 

Clarke,  Gcorgiana  Mead 

’87 

Clearwater,  L.  Louise 

’05 

Clock,  Marion  G. 

’07 

Clous,  H.  Imogen 

’03 

Cobb,  Rosa  O 

’00 

Cochran,  Helen  F. 

’06 

Cochran,  William  S. 

’o5 

Colton,  Alfred  E. 

’81 

Commagcr,  Anna 

’07 

Comstock,  Ernest  B. 

’05 

Cook,  Helen  H. 

’07 

Cook,  John  M. 

’70 

Cooper,  Anna  J. 

’84 

Cooper,  Marilla  E. 

’07 

Countryman,  William  L. 

’07 

Cox,  Charles  F. 

’69 

Cox,  Grace  M. 

’OS 

Cragun,  John  B. 

’07 

Crammond,  Kate  A. 

’05 

Crellin,  Howard  C. 

’07 

Crittenden,  William  B. 

•90 

Crocker,  Florence  A. 

’02 

Curry,  Roberta  M. 

’07 

Curtiss,  Grace  Erwin 

'97 

Cushing,  Josephine  Folgcr 

'95 

Cuylcr,  L.  Lucilc 

’o5 

Daniels,  Edna  E. 

’07 

Dascomb,  Mary  P. 

’60 

Davies,  R.  Florence 

’05 

Davis,  Dora 

'06 
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Davis,  William  B.  ’07 

Dawson,  William  L.  ’97 

Day,  Alice  Elizabeth  ’06 

Day,  Willis  F.  ’81 

Delp,  Caroline  M.  ’07 

Dentzer,  Otto  C.  ’05 

Dentzer.Cassie  Bradbury  ’o5 

Dexter,  Gertrude  E.  ’07 

Dick,  Alexander  ’05 

Dick,  William  A.  ’90 

Dodge,  Alice  Sinclair  ’99 

Doering,  Harry  H.  ’06 

Doerschuk,  Anna  B.  ’o5 

Doggett,  Lawrence  L.  ’86 

Doolittle,  George  C.  ’90 

Doolittle,  Carrie  Shaw  ’90 

Dowd,  Quincy  L.  ’70 

Dreitzler,  Donna  D.  ’07 

Dunipace,  Joseph  E.  ’05 

Dunmore,  Walter  T.  ’00 

Durand,  Alice  M.  ’06 

Dutton,  Helen  Wright  ’00 

Dye,  Trafton  M.  ’06 

Earle,  Dan  ’01 

Eastman,  Samuel  E.  ’72 

Eaton,  Helen  Hough  ’02 

Edgerton,  Florence  S.  ’07 

Edgerton,  Howard  L.  ’00 

Edris,  Anna  Baker  ’72 

Egger,  Anna  K.  ’06 

Eldred,  Arthur  N.  ’o5 

Elliott,  Frederick  W.  ’06 

Ellis,  Joseph  R.  ’05 

Elmore,  Mary  E.  ’05 

Ely,  John  E.  ’06 

Emery,  Alice  Jones  ’91 

Eminger,  Egbert  F.  ’o5 

Ensminger,  Annie  Bennett  ’98 

Evans,  Alvin  W.  ’o5 

Evert,  Henry  S.  ’93 

Ewalt,  Robert  E.  ’07 

Ewert,  Paul  H.  ’05 

Fairchild,  Edward  H.  ’98 

Fairchild,  Edwin  K.  ’76 

Fairchild,  Helen  V.  ’66 

Fairfield,  Wynn  C.  ’07 

Fauver,  Clayton  K.  ’97 

Fei,  Chi  Hao  ’05 


Fette,  Franklin  C.  ’99 

Fette,  Leona  H.  ’05 

Fiebach,  Albert  H.  ’99 

Firestone,  Rose  Prunty  '57 

Fisher,  Ruth  A.  ’06 

Fitch,  Florence  M.  ’97 

Ford,  Edward  D.  ’07 

Ford,  Jessie  L.  ’05 

Foster  Lida  L.  ’05 

Fowler,  Lora  D.  ’00 

Fowler,  Mary  L.  ’87 

Frampton,  John  R.  ’01 

Fraser,  William  M.  ’02 

French,  David  E.  ’81 

P'rew,  Florence  A.  ’01 

Frost,  Wesley  ’07 

Fulton,  Anna  E.  '04 

Fulton,  Frederick  G.  ’07 

Gaddis,  William  C.  ’07 

Gault,  Bertha  H.  ’88 

Geegan,  Cora  Woodford  ’96 

Geer,  Ezra  H.  ’07 

Gehman,  Daisie  P.  ’07 

Gibbs,  Louis  D.  ’98 

Gibson,  Ruth  W.  ’07 

Gifford,  Walter  J.  ’07 

Gilbert,  Anna  E.  ’06 

Gilbert,  Frances  E.  ’61 

Gillis  Emma  ’94 

Gleason,  Nancy  M.  ’03 

Goodenough,  Aubrey  W.  ’06 

Goodenough,  Gertrude  Pearl  ’06 

Goodenough,  Herbert  H.  ’05 

Gordon,  Bessie  M.  ’06 

Gordon,  Frances  F.  ’o5 

Gotshall,  Alice  G.  ’05 

Gould,  H.  Clark  ’98 

Gould,  Harriet  Bates  ’00 

Grant,  Irving  L.  ’05 

Grant,  Thirza  E.  ’07 

Green,  Ida  A.  ’90 

Greenamyer,  Paul  A.  ’07 

Greene,  Oakley  L.  ’07 

Gregg,  Alfaretta  M.  ’06 

Griffith,  Warren  E.  ’07 

Griswold,  Agnes  Louise  ’04 

Griswold,  Lewis  T.  ’07 

Grosvenor,  Lucy  E.  ’06 
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Grosvenor,  Wallace  F.  ’92 

Grove,  Louise  A.  ’os 

Gulick,  Arthur  C.  ’97 

Hacke,  Agustus  C.  ’07 

Hale,  Ernest  T.  ’03 

Hall,  Charles  M.  ’85 

Hall,  Helen  M.  ’07 

Hall,  Mary  Tyler  ’65 

Hall,  Vivian  V.  ’06 

Halstead,  Jessie  L.  ’05 

Halwick,  Lucile  M.  ’07 

Hamilton,  Grace  M.  ’06 

Hampson,  Helen  M.  ’05 

Hanna,  lone  M'.'.nger  ’59 

Harding,  Emily  W.  ’98 

Harlow,  Alice  ’07 

Harper,  Bernice  I.  ’07 

Harper,  Eugene  H.  ’90 

Harrington,  Abba  D.  ’99 

Harrington,  Bertha  T.  ’90 

Harrington,  Frederick  B.  ’o5 

Harrington,  Grace  A.  ’98 

Harris,  Gertrude  J.  ’07 

Harris,  W.  Floyd  ’05 

Hart,  Bertha  E.  ’06 

Hart,  Mabel  I.  ’00 

Harvey,  Arthur  J.  ’00 

Haskett,  Charles  A.  ’02 

Haskins,  Ida  M.  ’06 

Hatch,  Leonard  W.  ’92 

Hatfield,  George  B.  — 

Haverstack,  Iris  ’07 

Hawley,  Henry  K.  ’99 

Hayes,  Ralph  W.  ’90 

Hazel,  Harry  R.  ’96 

Heald,  Edward  T.  ’07 

Hemingway,  Willoughby  A.  ’98 

Henderson,  Benjamin  W.  '05 

Henderson,  Lloyd  C.  ’06 

Hess,  Dorothy  B.  ’o5 

Hill,  Roy  V-  '02 

Hillis,  D.  Percy  ’04 

Hills,  Henry  M.  ’98 

Hinman,  George  W.  ’93 

Hirt,  Edith  E.  ’01 

Hocking,  Julia  C.  '07 

Hoenig,  Rosa  F.  ’98 

Hoffman,  Edwin  M.  ’07 


Holding,  Anna  L. 

’01 

Holmes,  William  T. 

’92 

Holt,  William  P. 

’98 

Holway,  Ethelind  Thompson 

’65 

Honecker,  Vesta  L. 

’07 

Hoopes,  Marshall  F. 

’OS 

Hopkins,  Lucy  J. 

’06 

Horner,  William  J. 

’96 

Hosford,  Mary  E. 

’99 

Hoyt,  James  A. 

’63 

Hubbard,  Marguerite  F. 

’07 

Hull,  Ida  B. 

’OS 

Hull  Marguerite 

’06 

Hull,  Walter,  G. 

’86 

Huntington,  Henry  C. 

’04 

Husted,  Clara  A. 

’06 

Hyde,  Jessie  A. 

’01 

Immel,  Edith  Bloom 

'00 

Jameson,  George  C. 

’90 

Jameson,  Russell  P. 

’00 

Jay,  Thomas  K. 

’06 

Jelinek,  Joseph 

’90 

Jenner,  Gertrude 

’07 

Jenney,  Florence  B. 

’07 

Jenney,  Florence  G. 

’07 

Jenney,  Rose  M. 

’06 

Jewett,  James  J. 

’02 

Johnson,  Alice  L. 

’07 

Johnson,  Helen  Hoskins 

’go 

Johnson,  Clarence  C. 

’99 

Johnson,  Bella  Dewey 

— 

Johnson,  George  W. 

07 

Johnson,  Homer  H. 

’85 

Johnson,  Katherine  E. 

’06 

Johnson,  Lelia  E. 

’81 

Johnson,  Ruth  M. 

’07 

Jones,  D.  Clifford 

’05 

Jones,  Edward  D 

’05 

Jones  Frances  E. 

'07 

Jones,  George  M. 

’94 

Jones,  Louise  Brice 

’86 

Jones,  Mabel 

’03 

Jones,  R.  Emlyn 

’07 

Jones,  Richard  M. 

'OJ 

Joshua,  Frances  E. 

’99 

Joslin  Jeannette  Holton 

’64 

Joy,  Florence  L. 

’07 

Judson,  Alice  A. 

’07 
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Kali  Icy,  Katherine 
Keeney,  Ruth  M. 

Keller,  Herman  B. 

Kelsey,  George  R. 
Kenaston,  Lucy  Fairchild 
Kennedy,  Mary  E. 
Kerstetter,  Amanda  A. 
Kilbon,  G.  L.  W. 

Kimball,  Carl  R. 

King,  Harold  L. 

King,  Henry  C. 

Kingsbury,  Fred  C- 
Kinney,  Roy  H. 

Kirshner,  Charles  H. 
Kirshner,  Agnes  Fairchild 
Kitchel,  Mary  E. 

Klahr,  Mary 
Kline,  Allen  B. 

Knight,  William 
Knowlton,  Clara  I. 

Knox,  Frances  G. 

Kofoid,  Carrie  Winter 
Kofoid,  Charles  A. 

Kolbe,  Lawrence  A. 

Koos,  Leonard  V. 

Krabill,  Abel  J. 

Kraft,  J.  Horace 
Kung,  Hsiang  Hsi 
Kurtz,  Jonathan  M. 
Kuyper,  John  W. 

Laird,  Beatty 
Lampson,  Lawrence  V. 
Lampson,  Edith  Story 
Lane,  Cora  L. 

Lanphear,  Walter  E. 
Larash,  Lora  Sorter 
Lathrop,  Clara  M. 
Lawrence,  Harry  A. 
Lawson,  James  H. 

Lawson,  Josephine  M. 

Lea,  Watson  C. 

Leavitt,  Edith 
Ledyard,  Inez 
Leeper,  Edward  W. 
Geggatt,  Claribel  A. 
Leonard,  Kate  B. 

Lc  Roy,  Rhoda  Clarke 
Leslie,  J.  O. 


’07 

Lester,  Hugh  W. 

’07 

’07 

Lightner,  Dean  H. 

’06 

’os 

Lightner,  Edwin  Allan 

’03 

’98 

Lightner,  Helen  Chute, 

’02 

’61 

Lincoln,  Ardelia  Barker 

’86 

'99 

Little,  Sarah  Cowles 

’59 

’79 

Livingston,  Nellie  B. 

’06 

’99 

Livingston,  Stanley 

’02 

’00 

Lloyd,  Karl  E. 

’05 

’05 

Long,  Bess  E. 

’07 

’79 

Long,  Richard  H. 

’06 

’99 

Loomis,  Frederique  P. 

’96 

’06 

Lothrop,  Alfred  P. 

’o5 

’86 

Lowry,  Gail 

’03 

’83 

Lupton,  Charles  T. 

’07 

’04 

Lutz,  Harley  L. 

’07 

’06 

Lyman,  Carroll  S. 

’07 

’07 

Lyman,  Henry  J. 

’94 

’00 

Macauley,  Sarah  Bullard 

’90 

’07 

McCarthy,  Anna  Comstock 

’02 

’os 

McCreary,  Agnes  M- 

’03 

’90 

McCullough,  Mary  Parsons 

’07 

’90 

McDaniels,  Alice  C. 

’99 

’04 

McDaniels,  Anna  W. 

’°5 

’07 

McDaniels,  Everett  H. 

’06 

’07 

McDonald,  Charles  G. 

’98 

’06 

McDonald,  Charlotte  Weeks 

’00 

’06 

MacDonald,  Elizabeth  Aborn 

’00 

’05 

McGill,  Neil  W. 

’07 

’06 

Mack,  Jesse  F. 

'OS 

’02 

Mackay,  Walter  W. 

'os 

’o5 

McKelvey,  John  J. 

’84 

’05 

McKenzie,  Clare  A. 

'07 

’07 

MacLennan,  Christina  K. 

’06 

’99 

McMahon,  Benjamin  F. 

’os 

’86 

Mallory,  William  G. 

’os 

’07 

Manley,  Mary  Patterson 

’80 

’89 

Marks,  Mary  E. 

’06 

’07 

Marsh,  Samuel  F. 

’06 

’07 

Mason,  Bertha  I. 

’os 

’93 

Mason,  Fred  B. 

’90 

'06 

Mason,  Harriet  M. 

’86 

’°S 

Mastic,  Agnes  Warner 

’92 

’07 

Matchette,  Anna  E. 

’06 

’05 

Matlack,  Helen  W. 

’06 

’98 

Matter,  Anna  Town 

’90 

’98 

Mattson,  Bernard  G. 

’94 

’77 

May,  Clara 

'94 
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May,  Minnie 

’98 

Noyes,  Helen  G. 

’07 

Meriam,  Florence  Wiley 

’06 

Nye,  David  F. 

’06 

Merrill,  Flora  A. 

’07 

Ogawa,  Chuzo 

’03 

Merrill,  Susie  E. 

’05 

Olds,  Genvieve  Davis 

’97 

Metcalf,  Irving  W. 

’78 

Oliver,  Elizabeth 

’07 

Metcalf,  Florence  Jones 

’01 

Olmstead,  John  G. 

’06 

Metcalf,  Paul  H. 

’89 

Orvis,  Julia  G. 

’05 

Metcalf,  Wilder  S. 

’78 

Oviatt,  Rosa  Munger 

’00 

Metcalf,  Wilmot  V. 

’83 

Oviatt,  Herbert  L. 

’98 

Metzler,  Aldine  G. 

’o5 

Owen,  W.  Moreton 

’01 

Miller,  Abbie  S. 

’07 

Palmer,  Florence  D. 

’07 

Miller,  E.  Jeanette 

’03 

Park,  Bessie  M. 

’06 

Miller,  Edward  A. 

’97 

Parker,  Leonard  F. 

’5t 

Miller,  Emma 

’04 

Parmclee,  E.  Faith 

’06 

Miller,  Ella  (Nottingham 

’01 

Parmelee,  Maude  A. 

’o5 

Miller,  Irma 

’05 

Parmlee,  Ruth  A. 

’07 

Miller,  Lucius  S. 

'04 

Parmenter,  Mary  F. 

’60 

Miller,  Lucian  I. 

’06 

Patterson,  Arthur  S. 

’95 

Miller,  Mary  C. 

’90 

Patterson,  Grove  H. 

’05 

Miller,  Romanta  T.  Jr. 

’91 

Peal,  Arthur  L. 

’07 

Millikan,  Allan  F. 

’90 

Pearl,  Mabel.  A. 

’07 

Monosmith,  Albert  W. 

’02 

Peck,  Plarvey  W. 

’05 

Monroe,  Pauline 

’80 

Penberthy,  Mary  c- 

’07 

Moore,  Edward  J. 

’03 

Penfield,  Edith  M. 

’98 

Moore,  Ezra  H. 

’os 

Penfield,  Harriet  E. 

’97 

Morgan,  Daniel  E. 

’97 

Penniman,  Ira  B. 

’96 

Morley,  Bessie  A. 

’o5 

Pettibone,  Earl  W. 

’01 

Morley,  Thomas  D. 

’90 

Phillips,  Arabella 

’62 

Morrison,  Guy  C. 

’07 

Phillips,  Frances 

’07 

Morsell,  Samuel  R. 

’07 

Phillips,  Martha  Nichols 

’75 

Mosher,  Margaret  E. 

’o5 

Pinneo,  Annie  E. 

’99 

Moss,  Ida  B. 

’o5 

Pinney,  Bessie  Bowman 

’06 

Most,  William  Jr. 

’07 

Pocock,  Jeanie  MacMillan 

’06 

Moulton,  Gertrude  E. 

’03 

Pond,  Chauncey  N. 

’64 

Moulton,  Susan  Seymour 

’55 

Porter,  Mary  M. 

’06 

Moxcey,  Mary  E. 

’07 

Porter,  Maude  L. 

’02 

Munger,  Helen  Fuller 

’88 

Powell,  Charles  H. 

’97 

Murphy,  Florence  H. 

’07 

Pratt,  Edward  E. 

’06 

Myrick,  Myra  L. 

’03 

Pratt,  Helen  S. 

'o5 

Neilson,  Henry  L. 

’o5 

Prince,  Leslie  H. 

’07 

Ncssler,  Eva  M. 

’07 

Ramp,  Oliver  B. 

'03 

Newton,  Arthur  H. 

’07 

Rankin,  Mary 

’06 

Nichols,  Ruth  G. 

’03 

Raymond,  C.  Rcxford 

’95 

Nicderhauser,  Samuel  W. 

’95 

Reid,  Janet  D. 

’86 

Noble,  Gordon  W- 

’85 

Remviek,  Helen  Goodwin 

’68 

Norris,  Olive  K. 

’05 

Reynolds,  Mahala 

07 

Norton,  Louise  Hill 

’94 

Rhodes,  John  D. 

’02 

Norton,  Stella  C. 

’00 

Rice,  Martha  Harrington 

’86 
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Rice,  Raymond  F.  ’05  Scott,  William  H.  ’70 

Richards,  Abbie  G-  ’07  Sedgwick,  Edward  C.  ’92 

Richards,  Lolo  ’06  Seeger,  Dorothy  M.  ’05 

Richardson,  Arthur  H.  ’98  Seelye,  Maybell  H.  ’o5 

Ridgway,  Gail  H.  07  Sentz,  Channing  L.  ’05 

Ring,  Alice  B.  ’90  Senton,  Kathleen  ’05 

Robbins,  Harriet  Silliman  ’98  Sexton,  Roy  ’90 

Roberts,  Ellwyn  C.  '02  Shank,  Jessie  L.  ’96 

Rodenbaeck,  Louise  ’07  Shank,  McConnell  ’05 

Rodhouse,  M.  Elizabeth  '05  Shattuc,  William  B-  ’98 

Roe,  De  Forest  ’00  Shaw,  Frank  H.  ’07 

Rogers,  Charles  F.  ’07  Shaw,  Janet  P.  ’96 

Rogers,  Edith  M.  '05  Shaw,  William  B.  ’85 

Rogers,  Faith  H.  ’07  Sheldon,  Harry  D.  ’85 

Rogers,  Harold  L.  ’07  Sheldon,  Grace  Safford  ’85 

Rogers,  Miriam  L.  ’07  Shell,  Nellie  L.  ’o5 

Root,  Azariah  S.  ’84  Shuey,  Amy  M.  ’07 

Rose,  Amy  Royce  ’00  Shure,  Ralph  D.  ’07 

Rose,  C.  Lenore  ’05  Siddall,  George  B.  ’91 

Rose,  Martha  Parmelee  ’55  Siddall,  John  M.  ’98 

Rose,  Robert  D.  ’00  Sieben,  Olive  ’04 

Ross,  Nellie  Robinson  ’02  Simmons,  Harry  T.,  ’o5 

Ross,  Edith  Hall  ’99  Simpson,  David  P.  ’92 

Rowe,  Neille  O.  ’05  Simpson,  Edith  Sumner  ■ ’94 

Rowell,  Florence  Harlow  ’98  Skillings,  Robert  B.  ’06 

Rowland,  Louis  U.  ’07  Skinner,  Thomas  S.  ’06 

Rudin,  Rose  E.  ’07  Sloan,  Merrick  J.  ’04 

Rue,  Emma  Jenkins  ’81  Smith,  Elsie  M.  ’o5 

Ruenitz,  Madge  Somerville  *05  Smith,  Eva  J.  ’98 

Runyon,  Ruth  H.  ’07  Smith,  Mary  Jones  ’98 

Rupp,  Ralph  G.  ’07  Smith,  George  Le  Grand  ’89 

Russell,  Howard  H.  ’88  Smith,  Inez  Michener  ’92 

Ruth,  Carl  D.  ’06  Smith,  Milton  C.  ’02 

Ryan,  Walter  J.  ’03  Smith,  Perry  H.  ’05 

Sanborn,  Orville  C.  ’02  Smith,  Virginia  C.  ’05 

Sanderson,  Ross  W.  ’05  Smithkons,  Henry  W.  ’95 

Sargent,  Charles  R.  ’05  Snyder,  Clark  M.  ’07 

Sargent,  Helen  A.  >00  Snyder,  Ira  A.  ’98 

Savage,  Bert  D.  ’go  Spangenberg,  Helen  J.  ’06 

Savage,  Ruth  A.  ’05  Sperry,  Lyman  B.  ’83 

Sayers,  Etta  L.  ’07  Spiers,  Homer  W.  ’07 

Schaffer,  Franklin  P.  ’06  Spindler,  Frank  N.  ’94 

Scheuerle,  John  A.  ’01  Spore,  Nellie  A.  ’94 

Schrader,  Harriet  N.  ’98  Starr,  Anna  M.  ’06 

Schultz,  Amy  >07  Staub,  Albcrt  w >04 

cott,  Eva  H.  ’07  Stebbins,  Inez  F.  ’02 

Scott,  Irving  D.  >oo  Steele,  Claude  M.  ’05 

Scott,  Lucy  Brown  ’84  Steiner,  Edward  A.  ’91 
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Steuer,  Gertrude  A. 

’06 

Stevens,  Wilmot  E. 

’94 

Stewart,  Charles  W. 

’07 

Stimson,  Emily  Hall 

’81 

Stiven,  Fredric  B. 

’07 

Stone,  Charles  A. 

’07 

Stone,  Mary  F. 

’07 

Storey,  Mary  Shurtleff 

’00 

Storrs,  Harriett  B. 

’00 

Stoughton,  Luella  E. 

’63 

Straight,  Adeliade  Battles 

’86 

Stratton,  Ralph  W. 

’05 

Strong,  Anna  L. 

’05 

Strong  Elsie 

’99 

Strong,  George  W. 

’05 

Strong,  Sydney  D. 

’81 

Stuart,  Anna  Fairfield 

’98 

Summerbell,  Edith 

’07 

Sweet,  Eva  C. 

’OS 

Sweet,  Jeannette  T. 

’07 

Sweet,  Milliman  W. 

’00 

Swift,  Cora  L. 

’92 

Sylvester,  Alice  Lucile 

’OS 

Symons,  Dan  B. 

’OS 

Tate,  Anna  M. 

’OS 

Taylor,  Cora  A. 

’06 

Taylor,  H.  Lester 

’o5 

Taylor,  Margaret  P. 

’07 

Tenney, Frances  Andrews 

’63 

Tenney,  William  L. 

’85 

Terrell,  Herbert  L. 

’62 

Thatcher,  Arthur  G. 

’97 

Thatcher,  Winthrop  F. 

’98 

Thatcher,  Edith  Whiting 

’98 

Thatcher,  Edith 

’01 

Thom,  Nellie  E. 

’99 

Thomas, Frances  Bowen 

’00 

Thompson,  Emmett  C- 

’o5 

Thompson,  Rosa  M. 

■86 

Thomsen,  Mark  L. 

’98 

Thomson,  Fannie  E. 

’84 

Thurston,  Hiram  B. 

’98 

Tibbals,  William  H. 

’75 

Todd,  Louis  U. 

’06 

Todd,  Ruth  K. 

’06 

Thompkins,  Seeley  K. 

’01 

Tomson,  Lena  B. 

’97 

Toomey,  Daisy  M. 

’OS 

Townsend,  Stella  M.  '90 

Treadway,  Florence  M.  ’06 

Tsanoff,  Radoslav  A.  ’06 

Upham,  Robert  A.  ’96 

Uline,  Mary  D.  ’06 

Ullman,  Karl  B.'  ’07 

Vail,  Ethel  E.  ’o5 

Vaile,  Charles  S.  ’78 

Vance,  Julia  ’06 

Vandersluis,  Beatrice  Burns  ’07 

Van  Nuys,  Roscoe  G-  ’07 

Veness,  Thaddeus  W.  ’06 

Versoy,  Lottie  M.  ’96 

Vincent,  Harold  G.  ’o5 

Voorhees,  Florence  A.  ’co 

Vosburgh,  Anna  M.  ’05 

Wachs,  Victor  H.  ’05 

Walker,  Ella  Dudley  ’87 

Walker,  Lois  D.  ’06 

Walkup,  Eleanor  E.  ’07 

Ward,  Esther  C.  ’99 

Warner,  Frederick  M.  ’07 

Warner,  Lucian  T.  ’98 

Warren,  Arbella  Johnson  ’91 

Warth,  H.  Clay  ’05 

Waterman,  Anna  B.  ’98 

V/ attics,  Lucretia  C.  ’84 

Webb,  Larence  M.  ’05 

Weitz,  Florence  M.  ’07 

Wertheim,  Edward  L.  ’07 

Westervelt,  William  D.  ’71 

Westlake,  Ida  M.  ’03 

Westlake,  Lucy  J.  ’06 

Weston,  Grace  D.  ’96 

White,  Mabelle  L.  ’07 

Wickes,  William  R.  ’73 

Wiegtnan,  W.  Ross  ’07 

Wilber,  Alfred  M.  ’03 

Wilbor,  Herbert  F.  ’85 

Wilcox,  Mark  F.  ’06 

Wilder,  Frances  D.  ’67 

Williams,  Beatty  B.  ’99 

Williams,  Charles  W.  ’99 

Williams,  Edwin  S.  ’65 

Williamson,  Pliny  W.  ’99 

Wilmot,  Stanley  N.  ’05 

Wilson,  Mabel  Pcnfield  ’93 

Wilson,  Carl  B. 
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Wilson,  Virginia  ’07 

Wilson,  Lucy  L.  ’94 

Wilson,  Warren  H.  ’90 

Wolcott,  Jessie  E.  ’03 

Wolfe,  Jesse  B.  ’05 

Wood,  Rena  Holmes  ’05 

Wood,  Grace  C-  ’07 

Woodford,  Harmonia  Wattles  ’72 

Woodruff,  Clarence  M.  ’01 

Woodruff,  Althea  Rowland  ’01 

Woodruff,  Lyle  D.  ’04 


Woodside,  Mable  D. 

’07 

Wright,  G.  Frederick 

’59 

Wright,  John  C. 

’06 

Wright,  Flora  Greenlees 

’06 

Wyman,  Benson  N. 

’86 

Yocum,  Joseph  D. 

’93 

Yost,  Ruth 

’07 

Young,  Ella  Benham 

’84 

Young,  Rachel  A. 

’o5 

Ziegler,  Clara  L. 

'90 

To  Promote  the  Welfare  of  the  L.  L. 
S.  Fellowship  Fund. 

<1  We  have  recently  made  arrange- 
ments whereby  on  all  purchases  of  L. 
L.  S.,  Alumni  and  all  Oberlin  College 
and  Conservatory  pins,  25  per  cent, 
of  the  price  goes  to  the  Fellowship 
Fund,  providing  the  purchase  is  made 
by  out  of  town  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

We  will  gladly  make  the  same  offer 
to  all  other  college  societies  who  main- 
tain a fellowship  fund. 

<1  In  ordering,  be  sure  and  state  what 
branch  of  the  Fund  is  to  receive  the 
commission. 

W.  P.  CARRUTHERS 
JEWELER 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


XTbe  American  Savings  JGanh  Company 

flatiron  SullMn^.  : : : Opposite  £cott*(Brt(iGS  Co. 


We  Offer  Extra  Inducements  for  Small 
Accounts— Commercial  or  Savings. 

4 per  cent  on  savings  accounts  from 
date  of  deposit  to  withdrawa!. 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Ry.  Co. 


The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 


Cleveland.  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington.  LaPorte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinv.lle,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville! 
Brunswick,  Medina.  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster, 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  North  Ridgev.lle,  Linndaie  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  car*, 
frequent  service  between  all  the  above  points. 

Limited  trains  stop  only  at  scheduled  stations.  Fast  time. 

Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company. 


F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Cor.  College  and  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
J.  O.  Wilson,  G.  P.  A.,  6H  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Student  Supply  Store 


K®  !fad  indents’  Supplies,  Text  Books,  Second 
Hand  and  New,  College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 

Banners-  Pennants,  Pillows, 
and  All  Kinds  of  College  Novelties. 

Uur  Pnces  Are  Always  Reasonable. 

Hsli/iiPf  AtS  Fountain  Pen  Experts, 
Lowest  ^ °f  the  LeadmS  Makes,  Repair  at  the 


We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 

The  Student  Supply  Store.  23  S.  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


GEORGE  FEICK 


Contractor  for 
BUILDINGS 

Sandusky,  - Ohio 


BUILDRR  OF 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Carnegie  Library 
Warner  Gymnasium 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 
Talcott  Hall 
Lord  Cottage 


The  Real  Secret  of  Success 

is  ambition,  common  sense  and  a thorough  preparation  for  the  work 
which  the  world  wants  done.  You  wdl  receive  a better  salary  when 
you  are  prepared  to  earn  it. 

THE  DEMAND 

for  carefully  trained  office  help  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  you  are 
not  qualified,  no  amount  of  luck,  influence  or  “pull”  will  enable  you  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  success. 

WE  CAN  DOUBLE  YOUR  SALARY 

if  you  will  place  yourself  under  our  instruction,  and  do  your  best  to 
learn  the  things  we  are  prepared  to  teach  you.  We  start  you  on  the 
right  road;  teach  you  to  do  satisfactorily  the  work  which  the  business 
men  of  today  want  done,  and  assist  you  in  securing  a position  as  soon  as 
competent.  The  question  is. 

What  Are  You  Going  to  Do  for  Yourself? 

Our  enrollment  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  and  the  indications  are  tint  we  shall  have  a still  larger 
attendance  this  year.  “A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient, ” and  we  hope 
to  number  YOU  among  our  successful  graduates. 

Hull  information  upon  request. 

THE  ELYRIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  CO. 

ELY  If  I A.  OHIO 

One  dozen  finely  written  cards  will  be  given  if  you  send  us  addresses  of 
five  people  who  intend  to  go  to  Business  College 


